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KErp youn EYE ON: San DIEGO 


ALIRORNEA 
TheCity of _- 
Destiny gi 


¥, EALANO f 
Bp cosvajanrsl/900 2 FOLS: 


While on the Pacific Coast you will of course visit 


THE PEERLESS GITY BY THE SBA 


San Diego has every possible element necessary to the 

building of a mighty metropolis. Upon every great 
natural harbor in the civilized world is builded a great city. There are but three great natural 
harbors on the Pacific Coast. San Diego has one of these. San Diego is five hundred miles 
nearer Chicago and New York, with easier grades over the mountains, than any Pacific Coast 
point. San Diego has the first American harbor north of Panama Canal. San Diego is to be 
the greatest coaling station in the United States. Three railroads are now rushing surveys to 
San Diego. There are greater commercial opportunities in San Diego today than in any city in 
the world. 


San Diego is without a peer in the known world. San Diego 

is the healthiest city in the world. San Diego has the finest 
climate in the world. Never hot and never cold. The temperature has exceeded 30° but nine- 
teen times in thirty-four years, and has never fallen below 32°. 

Flowers bloom from January to December. Oranges, Bananas, and Dates grow every day 
of the year at San Diego. NO Blizzards. No Snow. No coal bills, and no extreme heat at San 
Diego. It is the most delightful place in the world to live. San Diego has the finest Ocean Front residence prop- 
erty on the Pacific at 


These properties are additions to the city of San Diego. Their water supply is ample and owned by the city of San 
Diego. They have twenty minute motor car service to the heart of the city. They have two splendid hotels, many beautiful 
homes and the finest ocean strand in the world, six hundred feet wide, four miles long, smooth and hard as asphalt pavement. 
Ali vhe year round boating, bathing and fishing. Climate does not vary 2 degrees in twenty-four hours. They have eighty- 
foot streets and twenty-foot alleys in every block. Lots in these beautiful additions will be sold by mail for cash or on 
terms of ten dollars per month, without taxes or interest. Prices, description and full particulars on application. To an 
interested party we will furnish absolutely free transportation from any point in the United States to San Diego and return in 
order that they-may investigate the opportunities here offered for a home or for an investment. Write today, enclosing stamps. 


REFERENCES;—Dun or Bradstreet, Merchants’ National Bank, First National Bank, Commercial National Bank, Chamber of Commerce, 
or any City or County Official. 
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Sit right down 
and send for one 
of our new booklets, “From 


“\ 
) the Orchard to your Table” 
—mailed free everywhere. 


Tells All About California Fruits 


How they’re grown, gathered and canned—Tells of the way 
to get the choicest selected assortment of canned California 
fruits direct from the producer. Interesting and instructive. 
A good book to have. Every housekeeper in America ought to 
read it. You’d better send right now before you forget it. 


Code-Portwood Canning Co. 


101 FRONT STREET 
San Francisco 













































California 
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40 Sacks Beans 
to the Acre 


This is a glimpse of a portion of the famous MOULTON 
RANCH, near Colusa, California, in the Sacramento 
Valley, showing this year’s crop. 

40 sacks—90 pounds average—Price now 3 cents. One 
crop more than pays for land. One tenant on this Ranch 
has 600 acres of beans like these. You can have some 
too, this very land if you like for $75 an acre, on easy terms. 
This year’s returns are $100 an acre, last year was as good. 
If you prefer alfalfa, grain or fruit land, you can have it from 
$20 to $75 an acre, each the best of its kind. Splendid 
climate, average rainfall 20 inches, irrigation easy and cheap 
but not necessary, healthful region. One of the richest 
tracts in California, contains 18,000 acres in all, too much 
for one man to handle. Drop a card for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet, with full particulars. 


& 
G 


1160 Montgomery St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE, 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital - - $16,000,000.00 
Paidin - - - 3,000,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 





6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Payable Semi-Annually 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 
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IN EVERGREEN PARK 


Adjoining Stanford University Grounds. Write for Free copy of THE CALIFORNIA HOME; 
Bird’s-Eye View, Prices and Terms; List of Property throughout the State. 


Co-opERATIVE LAND AND TRUST Company _ ('°5o3s3 °°") 


Home OFFice: AND CONNECTIONS BRANCH OFFICE : 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA THROUGHOUT THE STATE EVERGREEN PARK, MAYFIELD 


1n writing please mention SUNSET 
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AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK js<,Selitormie Hogpitel sof th alan cua 

lishments of America. With over one hundred and fifty rooms, 

five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 

corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it com- 
bines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 

For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











The Alps of 
Southern California 








IDYLLWILD 


(one mile above the sea), A beautiful 
mountain village located in the midst of 
737,000 acres of pine forest, is open all 
the year round, It is twenty miles from 
the Southern Pacific at Banning, and 
twenty miles from the Santa Fe at Hemet. 
Strawberry Valley Lodge, the principal 
hotel, has a chef who is unsurpassed. 
There is an orchestra, bowling alley, lawn 








For particulars address 
R. A. LOWE, Manager 
IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 
Long Distance Telephone 


tennis, billiards, hunting, excellent saddle- 
horses, and everything to make an outing 
delightful. Just the place for delicate 
children, overworked professional and busi- 
ness men, weary, mervous women, and 
all lovers of nature. Furnished cottages 
and furnished tents for rent for house- 
keepir to accommodate those who do 





not desire to board at the Lodge. 
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“ No better sea story has been told on this side of the Atlantic since ‘Moran of the 
Lady Letty””—Literary Digest. 


ore LURE O' GOLD 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


is THE Story of Adventure Most Sought for at the Bookshops 
and Libraries. 





It is the best selling Sea Story in the Book Marts, East 
and West. 


Reviewers are enthusiastic over it. 
‘¢The Reader’ compares it favorably with ‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 


‘¢The Boston Herald’’ praises the book very highly and says 
‘sit is one of the best companions for an idle day.”’ 





Admirably illustrated. Sold at $1.20 net. At all book- 
shops or by 








Published by EDWARD J. CLODB, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 








About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 
9 artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, _ five 
H B R E S Y O U R cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
Seep Ratsinc, for Topacco, or for ALFALFA and 
CHANCE TO BUY A DAIRYING. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
Arounp. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
FERTILE FARM IN the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. <A thrifty 
man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 

for sale, cheap. 


Cc A L. t F O R N I A For details address 


C.S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 

















Schussler Bros. 





Artistic Framers 
Society Stationers 
Pictures, Artists’ Materials 

we will mail, postpaid, four lead- Free Art Galleries 


For $ : ; 
ing California Table Grapevines, 
Order now for January delivery. 
Large illustvated Catalogue for 5c. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. ° 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 119-121 Geary Street San Francisco 
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1,800,000 People 


Have Asked Us to Buy Them a 50c. Bottle of Liquozone. 


We offer to buy the first bottle of Liquozone, 
and give it free to each sick one who asks it. 
And we have spent over one million dollars to 
and fulfill this offer. 
been to let Liquozone itself show what it can do. 
A test is better than better than 
argument. In one year 1,800,000 people have 
accepted this offer. They have told others what 
Liquozone does, and the others told others. 
The result is that millions now use it. It is more 


announce Our object has 


testimonials, 


widely employed than any medicine ever was— 
more widely prescribed by the better physicians. 





And your own neighbors—wherever you are—can 


tell you of people whom Liquozone has cured. 


Not Medicine. 


Liquozone is not made by compounding drugs, 
nor is there alcohol in it. Its virtues are derived 


gas—by a proc- 


selely from gas—largely oxygen 
ess requiring immense apparatus and 14 days’ 
time. This process has, for more than 20 years, 
been the constant subject of scientific and chem- 
ical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what oxygen 
food food—the 
most helpful thing in the world to you. Its 
effects exhilarating, vitalizing, 
Yet it is a germicide so certain that we publish 
on every bottle an offer of $1,000 for a disease 
that it cannot kill.. The reason is that 
germs are vegetables; and Liquozone—like an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 


does. It is a nerve and blood 


are purifying. 


germ 








CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fillout the 
blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone Co., 458-460 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply 
me a 50c. bottle free I will take it. 


Give full address—write plainly. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone 
will be gladly supplied for a test. 


There lies the great value of Liquozone. It is 
the only way known to kill germs in the body 
Any drug that 
kills germs is a poison, and it cannot be taken 
internally. 
germ disease. 
its worth to humanity. 


without killing the tissues, too. 


Medicine is almost helpless in any 

It is this fact that gives Liquozone 
And that 
that, after testing the product for two 


worth is so 
great 
years, through physicians and hospitals, we paid 
$100,000 for the American rights. 


Germ Diseases. 


All that 
medicine can do for these troubles is to help 


These are the known germ diseases. 


Nature overcome the germs, and such results are 


indirect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks the 


germs, wherever they are. And when the germs 
which cause a disease are destroyed, the disease 


must end, and forever, That is inevitable. 


Asthma Kidney Diseases 
Abscess—Anemia La Grippe 
Bronchitis Liver Troubles 


Blood Poison 
Bright’s Disease 


Malaria—Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 


Bowel Troubles Pneumonia 
Coughs—Colds Pleurisy—Quinsy 
Consumption Rheumatism 
Colic— Croup Skin Diseases 
Constipation Scrofula 


Stomach Troubles 


Dandruff— Dropsy 
Throat Troubles 


Dyspepsia 


Eczema—Ervsipelas Tuberculosis 
Goitre—Gout Tumors 
Hay Fever—Influenza Varicocele 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation—all 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of impure 
or poisoned blood 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, accom- 
plishing what no drugs can do. 


5QOc. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 
We will 
mail you an order on a local druggist for a full 





it, please send us this coupon. then 
size bottle, and we will pay the druggist ourselves 
for it. 
you; to show you what Liquozone 


This is our free gift, made to convince 
is, and what 


In justice to yourself, please accept 


no obligation 


it can do. 
it today, for it places you under 
whatever. 

|  Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 
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THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Curious Xmas Gifts 


“BURROS”’ 

A book cut out in the exact shape 
of a Burro’s head, as illustrated. 
Size 944 x6% inches. Embossed 
Cover, Title in red. It contains a 
collection of 62 quaint, cute and 
curious pictures of Rocky Mountain 
Burros, which will afford fun and 
interest tooldand young. Here are 
some of the titles:“* joe and Trilby’ 
“Take one on me,” ‘They call 
me Satan,” ** Will be Home soon,”* 
“Ten Minutes for Lunch,” “*Hello! 
talk louder,’’ ‘‘Always room for 
one more,” “*When Greek meets 
Greek,”’ and 54 others, 25 cents 
postpaid. 





Copyright we by, SS No. 227—BURRO SOUVENIR 
si acs Ca PLAYING CARDS 

The finest quality of regular size, gold-edge playing cards, put up in 
fancy cases. These souvenir decks make most unique gifts, card prizes, 
etc., equally suitable for ladies or gentlemen, Instructive and amusing, 
and at the same time as practical for playing as an ordinary deck. 

53 quaint and cute Burro pictures—a difterent picture on every card, 
Colored Burro head back. Among the titles are: Surprised Parties (Ace 
of viamonds), Burro Jue and the Babies (Three of Clubs), Jack in the 
Box (Jack of Spades), Four Queens and a Jack (Four of Hearts), Etc., 
Etc. The latest and without question the most unique edition of souvenir 
playing cards. Price per deck, postpaid, $1.00 


No. 51. ‘When Shall We Three Meet Again?” 
1905 Calendar. Ornamented with two burnt Jacks 
anda Mirror, 35c postpaid. 

No. 50. **Full Hand’’ 1905 Calendar. Orna- 
mented with two Jacks, Mirror and a pair of 
playing cards. The inscription **3 Jacks and a 
pair of ——"’ tells the story. 

The Mirror on both Calendars reflects the third 
Jack, more fun than a circus. 35c p stpaid. 

N “In the Good Old Summer Time” 
Calen Burnt Design; Lovers under a Tree. 
Ornamented with Calendar and feathered Owl. 
35C postpaid. 

IL of the above Calendars are made of Art 
Leather, size 6x10 inches; price 35c each or 3 for 
$1.00 pestpaid. Order by number, No charge for 
burning names or dates. 


No. 147 BURNT LEATHER 
COIN PURSE 


No. 147. Burnt Leather Coin 
Purse. Burnt with character- 
istic Indian designs. Initials, 
names or dates burnt on back. 
free. 25c postpaid. 


No.8 
SCARF OR Srick Pin 


No.8. Pink or Green Crocidolite Scarf or Stick Pin. Size as illus- 
trated. §Crocidolite is a variety of Tigereye—pink or green—state which 
you prefer, The changing, flashing color effects from which it derives its 
name is one of the wonders: f nature. Rolled gold mountings. 5o0c 
postpaid. No. 8. Goldstcne Scarf or Stick Pin. Filled with glittering 
flakes scintillating in ever changing directions. soc postpaid. 


No. 329 PIG PEN 


BLOTTER 

No. 329. Pig Pen Blot- 
ter. Cover made of Art 
Leather and burnt by 
hand. The three Blotters 
are attached with ribbon 
: and so arranged that new 
Blotters can be added. No 

charge for burning names or dates. 35c, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


LUCKY INDIAN IDOL. This Good Luck Indian Charm 
with history sent FREE with each order received before 
December 20,1904. ‘*May it be as good to you as it has 
been to us.”” 


Ch i t G t | Containing 76 pages, 
ris mas a a ogue 84x11 inches, with 
over 700 illustrations of Indian Baskets and Curios, Mexi- 
can Drawnwork and Filigree, Burnt and Carved Leather 
Novelties, Painted and Burnt Wood, Game Heads, Fur 
Rugs, Native Jewelry and Precious Stones, etc., and in- 
cluding 6 full page Color Plates of Agates, Mineral 
Novelties, Agate and Tigereye Charms, Indian Blankets, 
Post Cards, Burnt Leather Novelties,all in natural colors, 
mailed on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
Indian Idol THE H, H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. P. 815-819 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
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Half a Man 
Half a Salary 


The half-sized salary goes to the man 
who has but half developed hisabilities. If 
you are earning but half what you nced, 


we can qualify you for promotion in your 
present work or prepare you for a more 
congenial position and better salary. We 
are doing it right in your own district 
overy day for others, to whom we can re- 
fer you. 

Thousands of our students have become 
Civil Engineers, Electricians, Architects, 
Illustrators, Advertising Writers, Mana- 
gers, Superintendents, Foremen—all as 
the final result of filling inthe coupon 
shown below. 

If you want to know how you can dupli- 
eate their success and make your waste 
hours worth dollars to you, cut out, fill in 
and mail us this coupon. 

Itcostsnothingtofindout. Doit nowt 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please send me your booklet,''1001 Stories of Success,’ 


and explain how I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 





Advertising Writer Electrician 

Show Card Writer Elec. Railway Supt. 
Window Trimmer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Architect’l * 
Architect 
Newspaper Illustrator Surveyor 

Wall Paper Designer Mining Engineer 
Book cover = BuildingContractor 
Civil Service Foreman Plumber 
Chemist Gas Engineer 
Commercial Law Stationary ‘* 
Bookkeeper Bridge “ 

















Name_ 


Street and No. 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 















All out-door sports—golf, tennis, surt 
and pool bathing; glass bottom boats. 
Full eighteen hole golf course—the 
best in the world. Oiled roads for 
auto rides. Old Monterey with its 
historic adobes; The Presidio with 
its attractive military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, 
and Carmel bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special 
terms for families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 

— §€§€=69§GRO. P. SNELL, 

Manager Hotel Del Monte 

DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 









ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE 
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TULARE? attr Sin statin aes 


THE CITY OF TULARE is the business center of a large and prosperous farming territory of surpassing fertility. It has a population of 
2500. It is a thriving, progressive community. Its social life is of such a character as to make of it a very 

desirable home town. It has first-class schools, churches and a free public libgary. i 
AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM covering 40,000 acres and having 300 miles of canals and distributing ditches, surrounds the city, and belongs 
to the land free from all indebtedness. : 
GRAPES, PEACHES, PRUNES and other deciduous fruits, cereals, and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 
DAIRYING, STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING are among the leading industries. 

Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, considering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to go acre 
lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 
A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing “Secretary of TULARE CITY BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 














Three Great Regions | Poa InpPIne 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


° 
96 pages with 98 illustrations DO YOU FEEL THE COLD ¢ 
Why not spend the winter in Tropical Hawaii, 
« ” where the climate is mild and equable. Lowest 
SA CRA MENTO VA LLEY temperature 55 degrees, highest 89 degrees. Fine 
hotels, surf boating and bathing every day of the 
112 pages with 111 illustrations year; shooting, fishing, golf, polo and every sport 
and recreation. 
San Francisco to Honolulu and ret 

%” an rancisc noluit eturn, 

* THE COAST CO UN TRY $1 10.00 special rate to fifteen or more travel- 

ers booking for any one of the following steamers 
128 pages with 98 illustrations Sailings: — Alameda, Oct. 8th; Mongolia, Oct. 13th; Ventura, 
" Oct. 20th ; China, Oct. 25th ; Alameda, Oct. 29th; J 


end; ‘Sierra, Nov. roth; Siberia, Nov. aera ‘Ala: 
Sonoma, Dec. 1st; Korea, Dec. 6th: Alameda, Dec. roth; Ven- 








These books are full of interest to the tura, Dec aa Mongolia, Dec. 31st ; Alameda, Dec. 31st. 

ic = . —_ < av > ¢ , Register ow for a tour at any office of Thomas Cook & Son: New 
tourist and settler, and may be had by oleate eae for « eve ek ee oie eet a ee 
sending your name and address and a Chestnut St.; Chicago, 234 S.Clark St.; San Francisco, 621 Market St. 


vo-ce yostavge ste 9 to anv agent of the Fullinformation from all railroads. Souvenir 
two-cent I ostage stam} to a: book filled with photographs for the asking. 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 


S oO U T H E R N Pp A Cc I F | Cc New York, 874 Fy Sahay West Third St. 
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The KATY Route 


YOU NEVER FORGET 14 


SCENERY 
SPEED THROUGH CARS 
COMFORT _ ) 


Write for handsome illustrated World’s Fair folder, and particulars about 
the personally conducted tourist car leaving 
SAN FRANCISCO, Wednesdays 10:00 A. M. 
LOS ANGELES, Thursdays 12:10 P. M. 
JOS. McILROY, 


P.C. P. A., MK & T. Ry. Or Any Agent 
53 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California Southern Pacific 
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[IRRIGATED LANDS 


Adjoining the City of 
MERCED, 
California, 
Offers Best 











Opportunities to 
HOMESEEKERS 





Bradley Residence Within Five Minutes 
Walk of This Land 




















The Crocker-Huffman Land 
and Water Company 


Has recently subdivided and placed on the market a 
large tract of rich, level land, known as Bradley’s 
Addition to Merced, and it is now being sold in lots of 
five acres and upwards, at low prices and on long time, 
making it possible for almost any one to secure a home 
in one of the most desirable sections of the State. 
There are no failures of field crops or of orchards 
where land like this is under good irrigation system. 
For literature, descriptive of Merced County and plats 
of Bradley Addition to Merced, Address 
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Jernberg & Anderson, Agents 
Merced. California 
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WE RESTORE § SICHT! 


CLASSES RENDER 
oaraeene 














Palatable, 


Pure and 
Appetizing 











Best for the sick-room. Rich in healthful Alkaline Salts. The ideal Water for Table and Bar use. 
Bottled in Quarts, Pints and Splits, soLELy wITH ITs OWN NATURAL Gas, 6000 feet above the sea. 
For booklet and other information, address 


FRED. J. HIESEL @ CO., Inter-Mountain Agents, Ogden, Utah, 
or THE NATURAL MINERAL WATER CO., (General Office), Ogden, Utah 

























CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU 


ER YOUN H.W. LAKE. MANAGER 
. sere on European plan NG LiDy, 


ly ES ret 1 7 « 
LONGDISTANCE SEA BATHING + | 
ws INTER- SURF RIDING 
COMMUNICATING AT ANNEX ge 
SS TELEPHONES THROUGHOUT 
RIN ALL ROOMS THE YEAR 

















—Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., Lrpv., PROPRIETORS 





This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a ha!f 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 
e roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea 
This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Canadian Mail S. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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Develop POW E R . eel Magnetic, 


Gain Health, Success, Independence! Valuable books free. 


DR. P. BRAUN, Dept. 9, Omaha, Nebraska. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


811 FULTON ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
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When we came out for the second 
half I noticed that the Stanford 
full-back had dropped out and a 
substitute was taking his place.— 
See “Locomotive Jones.” 


2 Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, November, 1904 
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egy JAMES HOPPER 





As are the battles on the gridiron between Yale and Harvard, or Princeton and Pennsyl- 
vania, to eastern residents so are the Thanksgiving time struggles between the teams of the 
University of California and Stanford University to Californians. The writer of this football 
yarn was once famed as quarter-back of the state university men and this season is their 
official coach. His short stories in eastern magazines have attracted wide attention. The 
pictures for this story were drawn by John E. Sheridan of Washington, D. C., who is 





especially noted among artists and college men for his spirited football posters: 


HE banquet given by the Alumni 

to the football team had been an 

undeniable success, when Benson, 
"99, related the following tale: 

You know that last time those Stan- 
ford guys beat us—let me see, yes, 
twenty-three years ago—-I was captain 
and quarter-back of the California eleven. 
I'll tell you how they did it. 


The summer preceding that season I 
was doing newspaper work in San Fran- 
cisco, not because I liked it but because 
the paterfamilias had said, “no football, 
money; football, no money,” or some- 
thing to the same deplorable effect, and 
I thought it well to get ready with 
another alternative reading: “football, 
got my own lucre.” 
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So I was working away for the future 
glory of my alma mater, transferring 
twenty-five dinks a week from the T'rib- 
une office to the Safety Savings Bank 
and living on what I borrowed from kind 
pigskin enthusiasts, when I ran across 
Pierre Gireaux. He was an odd, fat 
little Frenchman, lived in his shop at 
the bottom of one of the old Telegraph 
Hill alleys, and made toys. And, say, 
he was all right there, I tell you. Those 
things he made for baby lived; they 
acted like you or me, were better actors 
perhaps. There were soldiers that 
drilled, drummer-boys that drummed, 
dolls that said, “papa-mamma-comment- 
vous-portez-vous,” cats that sang love- 
songs, and then there was an elephant 
which, for five cents (deposited in his 
howdah), trampled to death an alligator 
that shed crocodile tears during the oper- 
ation. If you’d see some of these things 
here now, you’d think it was the fizz, 
but it wasn’t fizz with me, I tell you, 
because—well, I’ve told you the reason. 

Well, I became quite friendly with 
Pierre, on account of a little French that 
stuck in my head from some of Professor 
Delaroche’s snap courses, and I loved 
to drop into his little hole of a shop 
and pop off all the little machines one 
after the other. But one day I met a 
kind of Waterloo. The last thing I 
came to was a life-size manikin, big and 
square, with pale blue eyes and a pump- 
kin-colored mane of hair, and I couldn’t 
make him go. I twisted his neck, pulled 
his legs, punched him in the solar plexus, 
presented him with a nickel, but no 
use; he hung there fool-like without a 
move. At last I must have touched the 
right spot. He began to whir like an 
electric car, then his legs began to pump 
wildly up and down like those of a man 
on a treadmill. That went on for a few 
seconds, then he stopped, and that was 
all. Pierre chuckled from his bench, 
and I knew that something was on me, 
but what it was I had no chance to find 
out, for next day I was put on night 
police. It’s called night police because 
you work night and day, and I had no 
more time to play doll. 
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A month after I went back to college 
with enough shekels in my dress-suit 
case to see me through the season and 
end it up with a good celebration; and 
paterfamilias was so mad he forgot to 
stop the allowance. I won’t say any- 
thing about the preparatory work. It’s 
enough to say that we turned out a per- 
fect looloo-peach of a team—line like 
Bessemer steel, backs like piston-rods, 
quarter like an endless chain, and every- 
thing smooth and oiled and nickel-plated 
and ball-bearing. It was a seventh- 
Heaven dream to see it glide through 
signals. Lordy, I was proud as a little 
papa. The red-stomachs down the bay 
hadn’t half of a minus show. Only they 
didn’t know this. 

Well, the big day came. You know— 
wall of cardinal to the left, wall of blue- 
and-gold to the right, a mad hullabaloo 
of noise, and we in the center, as if 
corked up in a bottle, not seeing a thing, 
not hearing a sound, all wrapped up in 
the work to come and running through 
signals with tickling feathers in our 
stomachs. Then we line up for the 
kick-off, the whistle shrieks in our ears, 
and the first thing I know I’ve nailed 
the Stanford back who’s caught the 
kick, and am eating sand, with my head 
in his stomach. We spring up on the 
defensive, and then they try us. A 
pound at our center, and they find it a 
brick wall. They try a mass on right 
tackle, and get massed back half a yard. 
They punt, and it’s our ball. 

Seventy yards to their white line. We 
buckle down to it and it’s no picnic. 
They’re pretty strong on the defensive, 
the red shirts. Slowly, painfully, two 
yards at a time, we pound the ball along 
for fifty yards, then lose it, and the next 
moment their full boots it and it flies 
over our head with a dart and swoop, 
clear back into our territory. Again we 
get at it, and this time we force them 
back sixty yards, and again they stop us, 
and again the pigskin flies back to the 
spot from which we had started. 

We did this four times, and it was no 
joy. But we kept coming at them like 
a pack of hungry wolves and harder and 
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harder we hammered them. All this 
time you mustn’t think my little brain- 
box was not busy. I was trying out their 
men one after the other with our masses, 
and at last I found him I was looking 
for, the weak link. It was Murphy, 
their left tackle. I could tell from the 
way he drew in sharp, quick breaths 
after each tackle he made, and from his 
tendency to present only his left shoulder 
to the shock, that he was hurt some- 
where, probably in his right shoulder. 
So I began repeating on him. Runs just 
on his outside, straight bucks inside of 
him, masses plumb at him, followed in 
quick succession. He saw what I was 
at, and once, as he got up after a mass 


stiff,” I said to myself as I saw him walk 
to his position, for he looked “muscle- 
bound”; strong men often get that 
way when over-trained, and then they’re 
no good. One of the halves was walking 
alongside of him, his arm slung over 
his shoulder,encouraging him,I thought, 
but I changed my mind later. 

They kicked off, and we returned, 
with a gain of ten yards. The new man 
was not kicking, and we knew that, with 
their quarter doing it, we could out-punt 
them. 

But they didn’t punt. The new full- 
back took the ball and ripped through 
our center for five yards. The next 
moment he came for the same place. 
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—how were we going to stop an animal like that? And we didn’t, either 


he had cleverly stopped, he gave me a 
kind of defiant smile. He was true 
stuff, all right, but it was no use. We 
had him going. Slowly at first, then by 
bigger and bigger jumps, we gained upon 
them and ripped them open with the 
ceaseless hammering, pounding and 
pounding the same spot. They made a 
last stand on their five-yard line, held us 
for two downs, and then we crashed them 
back across the goal and clear up against 
the fence. The world seemed to go blue 
and gold while we kicked the goal. The 
first half was over. 

When we came out of the second half 
I noticed that the Stanford full-back 
had dropped out and a substitute was 
taking his place. “Locomotive Jones,” 
said some one along the side-line. “A 


The right guard and the center tackled 
him, but he kept his feet and, his team 
behind him, whirled forward and side- 
ways for ten yards. 

We looked at each other somewhat 
sheepishly as we lined up for the next 
scrimmage. I ran up and down the 
line sparking off bad language at the 
men, who settled down low, digging their 
cleats deep into the ground. “Try it 
again! Go on! Once more, please,” 
I shouted in mock pleading to the oppos- 
ing captain. And the next thing I 
knew my invitation had been accepted 
and Jones, the full-back, was coming 
through the line. I threw myself at 
him and caught him fair around the 
knees, snapping them shut. I was used 
to having a man struck like that drop 
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like a lump of lead. He didn’t; I felt 
his legs slowly open in my grasp. I 
gritted my teeth and strained on the 
hold, but the legs kept on spreading. 
He took one step, two steps, three steps 
—TI couldn’t stop him. He dragged me 
along as a dog drags a rag and when 
finally he toppled over, I swear I hadn’t 
done it. 

When I got up my heart was some- 
where down at the bottom of my cleats. 
Scared to death, that’s what I was, for 
how in the deuce -were we going to stop 
an animal like that, eh? And we didn’t 
stop him, either. In five more of these 
jumps he was across our territory and 
another ripper sent him across our line 
to a touch-down. Then the darned 
cardinals went mad. 

Well, I won’t tell you what followed 
for the next twenty minutes. It was 
too monotonous to be worth describing. 
He just kept coming, that’s all. Of 
course we didn’t stand still and let him 
do it. We tackled and kneed and choked 
like good fellows, just as a matter of 
principle, as it were, because it was our 
business to do so. But it didn’t make 
a particle of difference. He kept a-com- 
ing, a-coming and a-coming like a rhi- 
noceros. We were like flies trying to 
stop a big Mogul or pigmy Quixotes 
trying to beat up a Dutch windmill. 
Did he make touch-downs? Oh, yes, 
thank you, a few. Did you ever look 
into your Blue-and-Gold at past foot- 
ball records? Did you see the record 
of the game of 98? It’s kept blank, 
is it? Well, that’s just it. Nobody ever 
knew what that score was. They couldn’t 
count fast enough. 

After a while the pace began to tell 
on us. Hoskins, the big, husky right- 
guard, went out with a twisted knee; 
he was the happiest of us, I tell you, 
for we were slowly but surely being 
mashed to a pulp, both body and soul. 
Graham, the right tackle, was out of his 
head and muttering something about 
Louise and dynamite. Hillier, the 
Freshman end, was sobbing like a baby 
between downs. Poor little Freshman, 
he thought he felt bad; and I, eh?—a 
senior and captain playing my last game. 
I got kind of blasé with attempts at 


tackling at last after my nose had been 
flattened out over half my face, and I 
began to keep out of the mix-ups and 
watch. I knew that we couldn’t stop 
them that way, and thought I might 
discover something worth while. 

I did. Their bucking formation was 
a new one on me. The backs stood close 
together, shoulder to shoulder, and each 
half had an arm about the full-back’s 
waist. The quarter did not fling the ball 
out free, but handed it back and seemed 
to place it almost in the full’s arm-pit. 
When the full plunged ahead—Lordy, 
how he plunged !—the halves held on to 
him throughout the play, picking him 
up carefully after each down and march- 
ing him back to his position. 

Promptly at the next rush I threw my- 
self on my back and wriggled as if I 
were dying. The referee called time, and 
Hal, the trainer, ran up to me with his 
buckets. “Get the men together,” I 
whispered, as he trickled water down 
my back. He gave the little signal and 
they circled about me, yelling for water. 

“Boys,” I said, “the full is blind. 
The halves steer him. Tackle the halves, 
not the full.” 

After which I got up, feeling some 
better, and the game went on. At the 
next buck we all pounced upon the 
halves, whisked them away from the full 
and stood them up on their heads. The 
full wavered a fraction of a second, then 
rushed on, alone, head down, straight 
ahead like a locomotive, past everybody, 
across the goal line. Then a scream 
came from the grand stands. 

Say, he had kept right on and 
whacked his head with tremendous force 
against the fence. He fell, sprawled out, 
his legs still kicking in the air and his 
body shaking as if he had St. Vitus 
dance, then his feet found the ground, 
he jumped up and was off again. 

He was amuck, sure. Up against the 
goal posts he went next, and the goal 
posts shook, I can just tell you. He 
swerved away, and across the field he 
charged, the full hundred and ten yards, 
and finished up against the opposite 
fence in a bump that sounded like the 
annual blow-out of the powder works. 
On the way he knocked down three of 
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his own men who got in the way. We, 
of course, were keeping respectfully out 
of it. About that time the police thought 
they’d take a hand. Two of their portly 
representatives lined up in front. He 
sunk his head into their fat stomachs 
and walked on their faces. The third 
cop stood out of the way and, as he 
passed, saluted him on the head with 
his club, but it didn’t phase him. He 
kept right on and made a big dent in 
the grand stand. The audience by that 
time were going through all kinds of 
convulsions. 

A mounted policeman from the Park 
galloped on the field. He was gay, that 
policeman, thought he was the solution. 
He swung his lariat, and the loop settled 
fair around the waist of the locoed red- 
shirt. The little horse backed up on 
his haunches, his four hoofs together. 
There was a jerk, the rope thinned along 
its whole length and then that astonished 
pony began to slide along the ground. 
And then the rope broke. 

That sent Mr. Football Player on his 
nose, but he didn’t mind. He got up 
and again made for the fence. I looked 
sympathetically at the spot he was going 
to strike and saw it was the big Market- 
street gate. Like a flash I sprang to it, 
jerked up the bar, and threw the doors 
wide open. I had calculated right. 
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Plunk, out he went with a whir, and 
out of sight down the middle of the 
street. 

But something else followed him, a 
short, fat little man with a crushed plug 
on his head. I caught a good view of 
him as he puffed past, his eyes sticking 
three inches out of his head. It was 
Pierre Gireaux. 

I stood there, pensive, for a moment, 
then rushed back to the center of the 
field. 

“Mr. Umpire, Mr. Umpire,” I yelled. 

“Yes, what is it?” said this gentleman, 
very blue around the gills. 

“T protest this game,” I thundered. 
“That man was a manikin, a mere 
mechanical contrivance. I protest him 
as not a regular student of Stanford 
University.” 

“Well, was the protest allowed?” 
asked the Football Manager, who had 
waked up with a start and hugged spas- 
modically the little black grip upon 
which his chin had been resting. 

Benson looked about, gloomily. 

“Nope; couldn’t prove it. We found 
four splintered cabs and an overturned 
cable car down Market street. And at 
the foot of the ‘street there was a big 
hole, large enough for a tally-ho, right 
through the Ferry building. And that 


was all.” 


Outgrown 


(The Alumnus revisits the Campus) 


By Cuarues K. FIevp 


We sat amid the tumult gay 


That clinking glass and laughter made; 


A boy’s arm, in the old, free way, 


Was round my shoulder laid; 


You gave my story quite a hand, 


And loudly pledged my future joys,— 


The changeful years were contraband, 


And all of us were boys! 
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The evening grew, the cheer held fast, 
Your chums were sitting knee to knee, 
While from their picture-frames mine cast 
A pensive glance at me; 
Unrest crept swiftly to devour 
My thoughtless, unsubstantial ease, 
For you had gossip of the hour, 
And I had—memories. 


Outside, the magic of the night 
Upon the sleeping campus lay; 

Under the moon’s mysterious light 
The summer fields were gray; 

I called them back, as out of sleep, 
The fellows of a while ago, 

And one was dead and buried deep, 


And one were better so! 


Well, give each dog his proper day; 
On neither side lies discontent,— 
I was so glad to slip away, 


You never knew I went! 
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name our 


IS true name, the 
learned men love best to call him 


by is Meleagrididae; that is, they 
call the bird by that name among them- 
selves, for the consequence it gives their 
erudition. But when the fourth Thursday 
of November looms across their epicu- 
rean horizon and these same sages enter 
the market for the purpose of ordering 
their choice of the annual festal meats 
they call for “Turkey.” One of these 
wise men, fresh from his scientific lair 
in the fastnesses of the great Cooper 
Ornithological Club, so far forgot him- 
self, or remembered himself, as to enter 
a shop in San Francisco on Monday and 
order a meleagridide for Thanksgiving. 
The butcher, not accustomed to scientific 
terms, understood the order to mean 
some flesh suitable for broiling on a 
gridiron. When the ornithological club- 
man and his friends sat down to dinner 
they were astonished to be served with 
common cotton-tail rabbit, broiled to a 
finish. 

The original name of this magnificent 
game-bird was Oocoocoo, by which it 
was known by the native Cherokee 
Indians. It is supposed that our Pil- 
grim Fathers, roaming through the 
woods in search of game for their first 
Thanksgiving spread, heard the Oocoo- 
coo calling in the familiar tones of our 
domesticated fowl, “Turk, turk, turk.” 
These first Yankee huntsmen, mistaking 
this frightened cry of the bird for its 
real song, immediately labeled it “tur- 
key,” and turkey it is to this day. Much 
more beautiful and musical was the 
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Fiizabeth Grinnell. 


Indian name “Qo-coo-coo,” the notes 
peculiar to the flock when sunning them- 
selves in perfect content on the river 
beaches. 

The turkey, being a native American, 
was not known in the Old World prior 
to 1766 when the Mexican species—the 
only domesticated variety—was im- 
ported. Once arrived in Persia the 
scholars began analyzing the dialect and 
soon declared it to be a very good imita- 
tion of the Persian language, crude it 
is true, but still Persian in character. 
These scholars were, even so early, in 
advance of Professor Garner of African 
fame who declared the monkey tribe to 
have a language of its very own. The 
Persians recognized a new dialect of the 
Persian and, without further delay, 
accepted the winged creatures as a 
branch of their family tree. Who 
speaks of any family tree but in mixed 
metaphors? Did any race of men ever 
grow on a tree? 

But the native Oocoocoo grew on 
trees, real family trees! As many as 
the branches would hold lined up, liter- 
ally speaking, at dusk, little birds in 
their first pinafores (or pin-feathers), 
intermediates and grandparents with 
much ado, until a tree looked an ani- 
mated species, voicing its sentiments 
into the evening air. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

To this day, on the stock ranches of 
southern Texas, where the big birds are 
protected in their wild state, do they 
seek the trees along the water courses 
for roosting places, the more big limbs 
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stretching out above the water the bet- 
ter. Cats, wild or domesticated, do 
abhor the wetting of their velvety feet, 
and so pass by on the other side of the 
roosting family party with a regretful 
glance at the array above and beyond. 
Still the foxy lynx watches the boughs, 
and sniffs, very much as does the human 
epicure on entering the dining-room at 
his own home—or that of a friend on 
Thanksgiving day, after the church ser- 
vice which he did not attend. Lynx 
watches until midnight and slips along 
the limb on his belly noiselessly; so 
ilso does the great owl slip along the air 
noiseless on his soft wings, toward the 
same delicious goal. ach selects his 
victim, the head of the house probably, 
as he roosts on the ex- 
treme end of the limb, 
so protecting the inner 
‘ircle. 

Suddenly gobbler 
hears a sound that is 
not a sound, only a 
noiseless motion, but it . 
thrills him, gives him 
the nightmare. As sud- 
denly as springs the 
lynx or darts the owl, 
gobbler ducks his head, 
flattens his great majes- 
tic tail over his back 
for a shield, and the would-be high- 
wayman slides off from the strong bare 
quills with a useless gnash of its teeth 
or beak. The whole flock of intended 
victims to the assassin drops from the 
perch and out of sight and sound in a 
second. I have myself seen them so 
drop from a California quince tree, when 
the midnight marauder was neither lynx 
nor owl but a bare-handed, clawless, 
but not toothless human searcher after 
knowledge and a thanksgiving dinner. 

The annual Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion being interpreted into intelligent 
modern vernacular means, as_ every 
American and some foreigners know: 
“Tt is this day commanded unto you one 
and all to eat Turkey.” In order to 


comply with this mandate it is necessary 
for us to raise turkeys, that is to attempt 
to raise turkeys. 


Only those who have 





AT AN ADVANCED STAGE OF NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION 


made the attempt or attempts under- 
stand my full meaning. I have myself 
indulged in the luxury of raising the 
Oocoocoo. My experience differs not 
from that of my confreres. Usually 
there is a single fowl, possibly two, at 
the climax of the year’s attempt. It is 
a fact that people do not love to chron- 
icle their personal failures. Successes 
are proudly heralded. Therefore, I 
desist. 

From a certain journal devoted to the 
interests of ranching on a large scale 
I clip the following: 


In several counties in California there are 
turkey herds of as many as three thousand 
birds each. The average turkey at Christmas 
brings the ranchman as much as two dollars 
a head. It is evident then 
that each of the herds will 
bring their owners $6,000 
when the season is ripe. 


Now this clipping 
makes any person’s 
mouth water! But | 
must explain to those 
unacquainted with tur- 
keys that a bird just 
out of the shell is unre- 
7 liable. So also is an 
individual two or three 
months old, and on, 
even to maturity. Tur- 
keys are subject to our present popu- 
lar disease, nervous prostration. The 
disease has been given this inclusive 
name for convenience to poultry doctors, 
as the same term is bestowed on obscure 
human conditions by our medical men 
who dislike to disclose their diagnostic 
inability to the laity. A subject photo- 
graphed in the chronic stage of nervous 
prostration is given on the page before 
you. Any turkey-raiser will recognize it! 

I never felt the truth in the matter of 
turkey-raising so borne in upon me as 
I did last Christmas when Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, who makes a specialty of 
fishes, made a specialty of turkey at our 
family board. The bird was being 
carved in true form by the head of the 
house when the learned Professor 
remarked: “Not many people can 
afford turkey this year. I am told they 
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cost forty dollars apiece. Yes, please, 
I will take a slice of the breast.” 

I looked my astonishment and replied: 
“Not this one, Doctor! I raised this 
turkey myself!” 

Soon it was that I felt the lack of 
a business training in the particular 
Girl’s School in which I received my 
limited education. The Doctor led me 
on in the story of my success(?) in 
turkey-raising, until I had inadvertently 
revealed the ups and downs of my expe- 


Little birds in their first pinafores, or pin-feathers 


rience during a term of ten months, 
from the half dozen settings of good, 
fresh eggs, to the rise and fall of all 
save this solitary specimen on the plat- 
ter. At the close of the dissertation, 
and just as he was being helped to 
another slice, the man of fishes in that 
deep, submarine voice of his, said, while 
the entire group smiled at my expense 
with their mouths full: 

“T told you turkeys cost forty dollars 
apiece !” 
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“4 PMU, / Twilight. A long 
(MY exenue of trees. 
_ Smoke from a 
cottage chimney mak- 
ing a white pathway 
in the sky. A woman 
is approaching the big 
gate at the entrance to the 
avenue. She walks with ex- 
quisite grace, but hysterically. 
Her mind orders her back, her 
‘ heart urges her forward. She slides 
the wooden bolt that fastens the 
” aa it swings back. She falters. The 
old wound is bleeding. In memory 
4 WA she hears her father say: “Mary, you are a 
lly disgrace to the Hillers. I’d rather see you 
dead than a play-actor.” The evening breeze 
brings the scent of the orange orchard and 
waves the branches of the eucalyptus trees that 
loom eerily against the crimson and gold of the 
California autumnal sky. They beckon her on. The 
é voice in the pines nearer the house calls to her. A 
es za light twinkles in the window. She goes in and closes 
27 the gate. Half way up, the farm sentinel sees her, and 
~ comes forward to challenge her right of way. 
‘ “Laddie !” 
yy The old dog is running to meet her. “O, how glad I am, 
Y’ how glad I am!” The girl’s arms are round the shaggy head. 
- ‘Tears are falling into the collie’s happy face. Cry on, Mary. 
7 You couldn’t help it. Your tragedy had to be. Life in the 
country with homely clothes and rustic ways is not for you. 
/ The great suffocating world of cities needs the joy you can 
give. God! how you make them feel! There, Laddie welcomes 
, you! 


Yl, ip, Drawing by Methfessel 


She is hurrying on now, Laddie by her side, looking up, 
hi happy and proud. Old memories stir. ‘The pain and bitterness 
i!) , of parental disfavor vanish. She feels the love of home again and 
if realizes that this is her first thanksgiving. 
BW iy /'4 Old Dolly is putting her nose over the corral fence. She knows 
ihe i H Mary, too, and is whinnying. The barn door opens. An old man 
iV /7, comes out with a pail of milk. 

Hl Wis “Mary !” 

| An old woman is calling from the kitchen door, “Father, supper’s 


” She sees the old man in blue overalls walking toward the house, his arm 


read y. 


around Troman’s leading lady. 
“Mother, Mary’s come home!” 








Grown Folks at School 


Interesting and Significant Results of the Recent Summer Session, 
University of California 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 


Instructor in Philosophy, University of California 
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GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED PROFESSORS IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Reading from right to left the men in the foreground are: Professor Svante August Arrhenius, of Stockholm, the famous physicist; Professor 
Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam, the foremost living botanist; Professor Eugene W. Hilgard, director of the agricultural college of the university; 
Dr. Jacques Loeb, of the University of California, physiologist; and Professor E, J. Wickson, superintendent of the university extension work 


in agriculture, the authority on California fruits. The men in the background reading from right to left are: 
of agricultural chemistry in the university; Miss Palmer, botanist; Dr. 


é Dr. R. L. Loughridge, professor 
J. B. MacCallum, physiologist; Henri T, A. Hus, assistant to Pro- 


fessor de Vries; Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout, assistant professor of botany in the university; Arnold V. Stubenrauch, assistant professor of horticulture. 


HE University of California has 
recently brought to a successful 
close another of its annual sum- 
mer sessions. This year there gathered 
in Berkeley for the customary six weeks 
of study a student body of nine hundred 
and thirteen and a teaching force of 
seventy-one. The spectacle of such a 
summer concourse, noteworthy enough 


in itself, has been made more significant 
in the last few years by the presence 
among the summer faculty of dis- 
tinguished men from other universities, 
and especially this year of scholars from 
European universities. The program of 
the session shows courses to have been 
offered, among others, by Svante 
August Arrhenius of the University of 
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Stockholm, Professor Armstrong of Johns 
Hopkins, Hugo de Vries of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, Fonger de Haan of 
Bryn Mawr College, Charles H. Grand- 
gent of Harvard, Francis B. Gummere 
of Haverford College, Hammond 
Lamont, managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post, Frank M. MeMur- 
ray of Columbia, Morris H. Morgan of 
Harvard, A. A. Stanley of Michigan, 
F. J. Turner of Wisconsin, A. C. 
Coolidge of Harvard, and James Ward 
of Cambridge, England. 

That the state university is enabled 
in so notable a manner to extend its 
influence beyond the sphere of its normal 
activity would certainly seem to be 
cause for congratulation. And yet the 
idea of the summer session has not met 
solely with approval. In the main, the 
complaint is that of the careful scholar 
that in undertaking the work of popular 
instruction the university is lowering its 
academic standards and coming to be a 
purveyor of pseudo knowledge. Cer- 
tainly if the objection is true it involves 
a grave indictment. But aside from an 
evident exaggeration of evils, it errs in 
the fact that it fails to distinguish 
clearly the intended function of a sum- 
mer session from that of a university. 
In the view of its projectors, the summer 
session is in no sense a substitute for 
strictly university work. The ends 
aimed at are different, as are likewise 
the means employed to attain them. 

One important difference can perhaps 
best be seen by remarking the position 
which universities hold today as against 
their position in former times. The 
universities of the middle ages, and even 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, had for their problem the com- 
paratively simple one of providing only 
for the cultivation of a select few. So 
complete was the unintelligence of the 
general mass that there was neither 
temptation nor obvious duty for the 
universities to widen the sphere of their 
teaching. But the last generations, as a 
result of a remarkable extension of 
political responsibility, have witnessed 
an equally remarkable increase in the 
intelligence of the general mass of the 
people. Hence the level of ordinary 


intelligence has been brought nearer to 
the level of the university; and with 
this approach of the one to the other, 
it has become no longer impossible for 
the institution of higher learning to 
make its descent to a world that would 
not in a strictly scholarly way be within 
its ken. 

This present day possibility of reach- 
ing a non-academic world has brought 
to the university a new obvious duty, 
that of extending its influence as effec- 
tually as it may beyond the scholarly 
few. Indeed, this duty is most plainly 
to be seen in our own nation where 
the well-being of the state rests upon 
the intelligence of the mass of its citi- 
zens. ‘This intelligence must either be 
allowed to take care of itself, providing 
with its inadequate insight inadequate 
guides for itself, or it must be scien- 
tifically cared for. But after the com- 
mon schools, there is no institution for 
systematic scientific guidance save the 
university. Voluntary literary and scien- 
tific societies serve good purposes; but 
their guidance is neither single nor 
always consistent. Hence it falls to the 
university to effect in the vague out- 
striving for intelligence a kind of system 
and right direction. In this sense the 
American university, in widest distinc- 
tion from universities of the medieval 
type, is becoming more and more the 
central educator of a whole people. 

Now it is quite evident that where 
the task has immensely enlarged, the 
means of fulfilling it must be likewise 
changed. Here, then, is the justification 
for a kind of teaching that will meet 
the needs of the non-academic, for an 
“extension” teaching, as it has come to 
be called. If the university refuses to 
descend to this work, it simply refuses 
to recognize itself as, what it should 
rightfully be, the essential guide of all 
intelligent striving. Thus the university 
of today has not simply one kind of 
educating to effect, but many kinds. The 
important point is that it do not mix 
its many kinds. 

The need of a more popular instruc- 
tion was recognized several years ago by 
no less conservative universities than 
Oxford and Cambridge, with the result 
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that a system of extension teaching, 
independent of the regular university 
work, was organized, having its annual 
culmination in the summer session. At 
this yearly meeting, students of all 
occupations and aims and ages gathered 
from over the British Isles to hear 
lectures by distinguished members of 
the universities. This work already has 
been found to be rich in its results for 
England, awakening an enthusiasm for 
study and intelligent valuation that 
could not have been so _ effectively 
attained in any way short of the impos- 
sible way of giving every one a uni- 
versity training. 

But while the summer session of the 
University of California is, in the main, 
a like response to the intellectual 
demands of the non-academic world, it 
would be a grave error to suppose that 
it has solely popular ends in view. The 
state university is in several ways very 
peculiarly situated. In the first place, 
it is the quasi-official center of all the 
common school teaching throughout the 
state. As such, it is under obligation 
to offer guidance and stimulus to the 
state’s teachers. In pursuance of this, 
it has for many years been exercising 
a direct superintendence of secondary 
teaching, with the result that the high 
school organization has become increas- 
ingly more efficient. But the greatest 
stimulus that the university can give to 
the teachers of the state is to bring them, 
as much as possible, into a university 
atmosphere and into closest touch with 
university men. Obviously this can be 
done only during the summer vacation 
when teachers are free of their work. 
Therefore if the university is to know 
the great body of teachers throughout the 
state and be, in a way, known by them, 
it must open its doors to them in the 
summer. The needs of the teachers are 
not the ordinary undergraduate needs, 
but rather special ones that can be satis- 
fied only by special instruction. Hence 
it is that the summer program shows 
courses offered “primarily for teachers.” 
Such courses are neither for the under- 
graduate nor for the specializing grad- 
uate; they serve a purpose that is not 
normally fulfilled by the university. 
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FIELD WORK OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, SURVEYING 
AT SANTA CRUZ 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE MARINE 
LABORATORY AT CORONADO, INVESTIGATING PHOS- 
PHORESCENT ANIMAL LIFE UNDER DR. C. A. 
KOFOID 
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A GROUP OF STUDENTS LEARNING DRILLING IN A 
MINE DURING THE SUMMER 
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But, again, the university is peculiarly 
situated in that, unlike the eastern 
universities, it has little natural oppor- 
tunity for personal intercourse with 
fellow workers in other institutions. It 
is hardly possible, for example, for a 
California man to run over to Harvard 
or Cornell for the night to discuss mat- 
ters with the men in these universities. 
Hence a great danger that both faculty 
and students be isolated to their 
intellectual detriment. The only way 
to remove the difficulty is to invite 
the fellow workers to visit the coast 
when they are free of their home 
ecturing. But, again, the summer is the 
only time for this. Consequently the 
obvious advantage of calling men from 
afar toa summer faculty. The last few 
years have witnessed the stimulus that 
has come to our own men from the inter- 


course with their co-workers in other 


places. 
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The great advantage in _ inviting 
scholars to a summer session lies in the 
fact that the period of six weeks is long 
enough to enable the visiting men to be 
known of and to know the home faculty. 
This is rarely possible in an ordinary 
educational convention where all is haste 
and confusion in the week or ten days 
of paper-reading. In a summer session, 
on the contrary, the quiet, prolonged 
intercourse of scholars establishes rela- 
tions that are of extreme value. 

But, apart from benefits accruing to 
individuals, such mutual knowledge of 
men on the one hand enables the home 
university with better insight to call 
men to its own faculty, and on the other 
hand enables scholars from other uni- 
versities to mark the California men of 
highest worth. Results of this knowledge 
on both sides have already been signally 
realized. As intelligent interchange of 
scholars is one of the healthiest factors in 
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MINING STUDENTS DOING PRACTICAL WORK IN A QUARRY DURING THE SUMMER 
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university life; the summer session ful- 
fils an important function in providing 
for this mutual valuation. From the 
student standpoint, doubtless the most 
essential advantage will be reaped in 
the coming years, when, with a more 
distinct differentiation of work in the 
summer session, these visiting men 
will become the directors of classes for 
graduate investigation. This has already 
been done in a tentative manner during 
the present session, as in the classes of 
such men as Professors Arrhenius and 
De Vries. If it continues, it should 
serve as one of the most effective means 
for stimulating graduate work not only 
in the summer session but in the normal 
university period. 

Again, as Dean Richardson has 
expressed it, the summer session is a 
“good substitute on American soil for 
the system of student migration common 
in Europe.” American universities rather 
discountenance much going about from 
university to university on the part of 
their undergraduate students. It is a 
serious question, however, whether they 
have not made too much of the stay-at- 
home policy. But at any rate, even with 
another policy, migration would be prac- 
tically impossible for California stu- 
dents, isolated as they are in the west. 
Hence the summer session serves as an 
excellent means whereby migration may 
be accomplished even by staying at home. 

But, finally, it is not only true that 
through its visiting scholars California 
comes into touch with the rest of the 
learned world but this world comes into 
touch with California. By the men of 
this outer world, California is found to 
be not a curious hinterland where men 
hunt bears, but a place where scholarly 
work is being attempted. This differ- 
ence of attitude must eventually result 
not only in distinctly intellectual but also 
in most important economic advantages 
to the state. For the reputation of a 
dominant effort after scholarly cultiva- 
tion is the best asset a state may possess. 

It will be of interest perhaps to 
recount the brief history of the summer 
session. As it is now organized, it 


came into being in 1900, in the first 
year of President Wheeler’s adminis- 
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tration. In that year there was an 
enrolment of four hundred and thirty- 
three students and twenty-four profes- 
sors and instructors. Summer teaching 
had been carried on since 1891, but until 
1899, the work had been confined 
entirely to chemistry and physics. In 
1899 a tentative beginning was made in 
the direction of the present organization, 
with lectures offered in pedagogy, history, 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
There was an enrolment of one hun- 
dred and sixty-one students and a faculty 
of five members. The increase both in 
students and faculty in 1900 points to 
the much more extensive organization 
of the session in that year; and 1901 
showed a further increase, with a student 
registration of seven hundred and 
ninety-nine and a faculty of forty-three. 
In that year the plan of inviting lectur- 
ers from other universities was for the 
first time definitely adopted. The 
year 1902 showed a registration of eight 
hundred and thirty and a faculty of 
forty-nine; 1903, a registration of eight 
hundred and fifty-nine and a faculty of 
sixty-four; the present year shows a still 
continued increase, with a registration 
of nine hundred and thirteen, and a 
faculty of seventy-one. What is most 
significant in the history of the summer 
session is that it has throughout been 
thoroughly self-supporting, thus entail- 
ing no expense whatever to the state. 
In a_ statement published in the 
University Chronicle for September, 
1903, we find the following interesting 
data: “The summer session of 1903, 
from June 25th to August 5th, brought 
together eight hundred and fifty-nine 
students, of whom 46.56 per cent were 
men and 53.44 per cent women. The 
average age of the students was 26.8 
years, but the limits were sixteen and 
seventy-six years. Of the eight hundred 
and fifty-nine students one hundred and 
sixty-three were under twenty-one years 
of age. Sixty-eight were graduates of 
the University of California, twenty- 
five of Stanford, ninety-three of other 
colleges, and ninety-three of normal 
schools, while of the rest, three hundred 
and ninety-eight were graduates of high 
schools and twenty-five of academies. 
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“The occupations represent- 
ed were most various. There 
were no less than three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine teachers 
enrolled. There were sixteen 
superintendents of schools, four 
stenographers, three collectors, 
surveyors, housekeepers, and 
reporters; two clergymen, 
uiners, civil engineers, and 

al estate agents; a play- 
vright, an editor, a mail- 
rier, a milliner, a photog- 
ipher, a farmer, a laundry 

ent, a cattleman, an insur- 

ce agent, a pharmacist, a 
trained nurse, an electrician, 

physician, a millman, a 
hoarding-housekeeper, an ento- 

ologist, and a college presi- 
‘ont. There were two hundred 
ind sixty-four students of the 
\niversity of California, sixty- 
ne Stanford students, eleven 
students from other colleges, 
and twenty-seven students from 
high schools. 














“Of the eight hundred and 
lifty-nine summer students, 
seven hundred and fifty-nine 
vave California as their residence; six 
were registered from other countries, 
and ninety-four from American states 
other than California. Save for Cali- 
fornia, the states most numerously 
represented were Washington with 
eighteen, Oregon fifteen, Utah twelve, 
Arizona nine, Idaho seven and Colo- 
rado five. There were four each from 
‘Texas and Hawaii, three each from Illi- 
nois and New Mexico, two from Iowa, 
Missouri, Nevada, and Michigan, and 
one apiece from Ohio, New York, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts. Of the foreign-comers 
three were from Japan, and one each 
from Canada, Germany, and Mexico.” 

While the summer session at Berkeley 
is most prominently in the public view, 
it is by no means the only important 
summer institution of the state univer- 
sity. For several summers the zoological 
department has conducted a marine 
biological laboratory, first at San Pedro, 
and more recently at San Diego. 
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SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Elementary instruction has been given, 
but the school has come to be mainly 
one for research. As a consequence, 
many scientists from afar visit San 
Diego every year to assist in the inves- 
tigations. ‘The results obtained by this 
work have been most valuable. 

The department of civil engineering 
likewise conducts an annual summer 
school of surveying. For the past three 
years the school has been established at 
Point Lobos, near Monterey, and this 
year one hundred and twenty-six stu- 
dents were in the camp. Students who 
learn the theoretical requirements of a 
civil engineer during the university term 
are, for four weeks of the summer, 
given practical training in actual field 
work, in the running of roads, canals, 
railways, and so forth. 

If the university were fortunate 
enough to own a mine, doubtless the 
mining department would likewise con- 
duct a summer school. But with no 
such good luck, the department must be 
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satisfied to secure practical experience 
for its students by requiring them to 
spend a definite portion of their sum- 
mers in actual work in the mines. As 
these students must make careful reports 
to their department head, the results of 
a summer school are most nearly 
attained. 

Significant of the attention that is 
beginning to be paid to one of Cali- 
fornia’s chief sources of prosperity was 
the summer school in Forestry held in 
1903 at Idyllwild near San Jacinto. 
Few matters are of more importance to 
the future of California than the scien- 
tific care of the forests. Hence it is of 
utmost value that the state university 
has undertaken some such instructing 
in forestry work. 

It is important to note that the exten- 
sion work carried on by the agricultural 
department throughout the year in the 
form of farmers’ institutes is supple- 
mented by summer work in 


in the present year by dividing the sum- 
mer students into the three classes of 
teachers, students, and auditors. With 
its growing hold on the public, the con- 
tinued life of the summer session seems 
certain, and it will therefore have oppor- 
tunity in the coming years both to dif- 
ferentiate its organization from that of 
the normal university work and to mark 
the essential distinctions within itself. 
Both educationally and economically, 
the summer work of the university will 
tend to play an increasingly important 
part in the life of the state. 


Concerning California, the university 
and its work, the distinguished instruct- 
ors in attendance at the summer session 
were outspoken in their favorable com- 
ment. Here are some of their expressed 
views: 





Berkeley. Thus in the last few 
years, courses have been given 
both by the department staff 
and by visiting investigators in 
irrigation, forestry, dairy hus- 
bandry, horticulture, agricul- 
ture, and entomology. 

On the whole, the summer 
work of the university, in all 
its various phases, is fulfilling 
many requirements that may 
not be met in the ordinary 
university teaching. Its dan- 
gers will be found to lie rather 
in a misconception of its aims 
than in any mistake of these 
aims themselves. Thus, for 
example, the summer session 
at Berkeley may never become 
a third term of the university 
year, serving as a_ perfect 
equivalent of undergraduate 
work for a like period; but 
by a proper differentiation of 
its teaching it may in quite a 
unique way, answer the needs, 
not only of the listening pub- 
lic, but of teachers, undergrad- 














uate and graduate students. It 
is significant to notice that the 
university has recognized this 
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HUGO DE VRIES, UNIVERSITY OF AMSTBRDAM, LECTURER AT THD 
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HAMMOND LAMONT 


Managing Editor New York 
Evening Post 


Hugo de Vries, Professor of Botany, 
University of Amsterdam: 


I have noticed that there is a mighty 
upheaval of effort in California, but not in 
all eases is it well directed. The agricultural 

nd horticultural interests should profit more 
by what others have learned. Then the 
farmers would get the most out of this 
magnificently rich state. You need more 
‘o-operation and reciprocity. The farmers 
and fruit growers should follow more closely 
the work that is being done by the agricul- 
tural department of the university; also 
the work of such men as Luther Burbank 
of Santa Rosa and Roeding of Fresno. We 
have no man in Europe today that can com- 
pare with Burbank. 

I have traveled quite extensively over Cali- 
fornia during the last six weeks, visiting 
Imperial, Fresno, the Big Basin, Santa Cruz, 
Riverside, Santa Rosa, Santa Clara and San 
Bernardino. Within the last few years the 
people of Europe have had an introduction 
to California through her fruits. California 
fruits have a good market in my home 
country, Holland. Some years ago nothing 
was heard of California; now its fruit is in 
considerable demand, being sweeter than the 
European fruit. I would say to the farmers 
of the state that their ultimate success 
depends upon closer attention to scientific 
agriculture and horticulture. 

The summer school has been a success. The 
instruction has been carried on along broad 
lines. In my particular department there 
has been a great deal of interest. I trust 
that what'I have done will have a large 
influence. 


Hammond Lamont, A. B., managing 
editor of the New York Hvening Post, 
and formerly Professor of Rhetoric, 
Brown University: 

Nothing but the obvious occurs to me in 
answer to questions about the summer 
session. A man who spends only six weeks 
here is not likely to make profound or 
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F. J. TURNER L. J. RICHARDSON 
Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Dean of the Summer Session 
University of California 


startling discoveries. His generalizations are 
sure to be hasty and of slight value. The 
students of the summer school, both as 
regards preparation and character, do not 
differ widely from those of the Harvard 
summer school, in which I taught for three 
years. Cambridge draws many students from 
the west; and there, as at Berkeley, the 
proportion of teachers is large. They are 
interested, and unflagging in application, 
sometimes to the point of overtaxing their 
strength. 

As for the university itself, everi those 
of us who have followed developments of 
recent years would hardly have been pre- 
pared to find the faculty so strong, the work 
so extensive. When I visited California 
thirteen years ago the institution played no 
such part in the life of the people. Today, 
however, there is every reason why Cali- 
fornians should support with generous pride 
a university which, from the point of view 
not merely of the state but of the country 
at large, is an important intellectual center. 


Morris Hicky Morgan, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of ‘Classical Philology, Har- 
vard University : 


You must recollect that when the old 
College of California, as you know, sur- 
rendered its plant, its equipment, and its 
professors to the University of California, 
there was a special condition upon which 
this was done. That was a college of the 
old style, which was chiefly devoted to 
literature, and, of course, the understanding 
was that the new university was going to 
take up science; and the old college natu- 
rally wanted to guard the old subjects, and 
so made a condition that there should be 
maintained at the university a_ classical 
course of as high standard as that of the 
best eastern colleges of its day. 

Now in my opinion the conditions have 
been absolutely fulfilled by the University 
of California. The classical department here 
consists of a devoted band of men who have 
been trained in the best modern methods 
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of modern classical philology. The work 
which they have done, both along advanced 
lines and with the undergraduate students, 
commands the respect of classical scholars 
everywhere in this country. And in particu- 
lar is there a fostering care of the public 
schools of this state. 

The California department has done great 
things to keep up the interest in pure litera- 
ture in our times, when too many persons 
are ready to sacrifice it to materialism. 


Francis Barton Gummere, Ph. D., 
Professor of English, Haverford College: 


Hospitality on the part of the university 
officials and enthusiasm on the part of the 
students are the main elements of one’s 
impression with regard to teaching in the 
summer school. 

“We have not yet learned in California,” 
said one of the students, “that it is immoral 
to be enthusiastic.” 

Another fact which appeals to the teacher 
of English is the high average of attainment 
among those who instruct in that branch 
throughout the country schools. Teachers 
who have studied in the summer session 
almost invariably show far wider and more 
thorough knowledge of English literature 
than their colleagues in most parts of the 
east. On the whole, this system, which unites 
the schools and the university in a scheme 
of mutual dependence, seems distinctly a 
success. University extension, too, flourishes 
in a sane fashion. Altogether, the experience 
has been not only delightful for me as a 
teacher but encouraging as a citizen. 


James Ward, M. A., Se. D., LL. D., 
Fellow of Trinity College and Professor 
of Mental Philosophy, University of 
Cambridge: 


My short experience of the California 
summer session leads me to offer only one 
suggestion. I noticed an undue eagerness to 
take notes, the effect of which I am sure 
must be to distract attention and to prevent 
any real grasp of the subject. This, I think, 
might be prevented if a printed syllabus of 
the lecture were distributed to the class at 
the beginning of each lecture. At the foot 
of it a few detailed references might also 
be given. After lecturing for a week I found 
myself so besieged with questions that I 
decided to hold a weekly conference. Two 
conferences weekly would have been better. 
Probably other lecturers have put this plan 
in practice in some form or other. 


Albert Augustus Stanley, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Music, University of Michigan: 


To one who finds himself in California for 
the first time there come many interesting 
experiences, and one can with difficulty for- 
mulate the varied impressions formed by the 
One cannot avoid being 


novel environment. 
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impressed in the first place by the boundless 
hospitality of Californians. This hospitality 
is so thoroughly a habit of mind that it 
establishes a point of view which extends 
beyond even hospitality as the word is gen- 
erally interpreted. The lack of deference to 
precedent, the open-mindedness, the boundless 
enthusiasm and the decisiveness of character 
combine to produce a type that is refreshing 
to those accustomed to shun the new until 
it is old and to wait until some progressive 
spirit dares and proves its right to be before 
it can be accepted. This type seems to be 
the natural product of an inspiring environ- 
ment—favorable climatic conditions—and no 
doubt is in some measure a heritage from 
the men who came here in search of gold, 
and faced and solved so many difficult 
problems that they created a state, a 
veritable golden empire. 

All the qualities enumerated had their 
influence on the educational system and made 
an impression on the university which, with 
true Californian generosity, opens its doors 
to all without money and without price. 
That California has never made a_ better 
investment from a business point of view 
hardly needs to be said. But she has gained 
more than that in the young men and women 
who have gone from the great institution 
to carry ideals to every part of the state. 

In the tremendous development of the 
material interest of the community at large 
and the natural stress laid on_ those 
branches of education that offer more imme- 
diate and greater financial rewards than the 
culture studies, the fact must not be over- 
looked that great importance should be given 
to those studies which make for culture in 
literature and art. California is the natural 
home of art, and the university should set 
up ideal and definite standards in all such 
studies. The artistically inclined student 
should find the opportunity of cultivating 
his talent in the inspiring atmosphere of the 
university in order that he may secure that 
poise of character and breadth of outlook 
which should also be possible of attainment 
and sought after by the scientific student. 
The university will have in the future inspir- 
ing architecture, the historical and literary 
courses as ideally inspiring—why should not 
the student have abundant opportunity for 
seeing fine pictures and listening to the best 
music, not across the bay, but here on the 
campus? The young man who goes forth 
from college halls should know what is best 
in religion, politics, science, literature and 
art, and should, moreover, be filled with the 
determination to stand for the best in all 
these, no matter what the odds against him 
may be. 

May I venture a prophecy? The University 
of California will be the center of all forms 
of culture at no distant time. The whole 
atmosphere is full of inspiration to do, and 
ultimately the circle of the arts and sciences 
will not lack even the smallest segment. 
The question is: How soon? 








To me, in moonlight hours, than proud cathedrals— 
More near to the Man of Nazareth. 
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e. Of all the California missions, San Antonio de Padua, founded July 14, 1771, has retained 
er its original setting. For this reason and because of its architectural beauty, the California 
Ww Landmarks League has undertaken to preserve it. The walls have been restored, and the tile 
od roof has been partly laid and it is hoped that soon the famous old sanctuary will have been 
on saved for all time. San Antonio is in Monterey county, California, at the base of the Santa 
yn Lucia mountains and is reached by way of Kings City or San Ardo. 

he Here, uncovered, 

ge In the shadow of this ancient sanctuary, scarred with storms, 

s I stand in silent reverie. Yon silver bell, 

of That called the savage unto the fold of Christ 

r- Hangs as of yore in its beaten belfry-—mute. 

n : At its sound in years agone the day was born; 

i It called to mass, to meal, to field, to horse, 

ot And then the Angelus, that sweet appeal to Heaven 

h Rose up from simple hearts in new Arcadia. 

it 

g And once again, 

. At even-tide, its soft and silvery. peal 

k Went rippling over hill and rancheria-— 

t A call to rest—to orisons benign ; 

. While clouds of incense sweet and hymns divine 

_ Rolled upward to the great Omnipotent. 

t ; 

. In thy silvery gleam, O moon, 

t A solemn train treads by; with gown of brown, 

e With cowl and beads, the monks of old glide by; 

Behind them tread the neophytes with voices 

1 Tuned to song; anon they pass into the shadow 

, And melt away in the gloom. Under these slabs 

They lie at rest—at rest from their wearied toil; 

O sacred spot! where lie these sainted men, 

Who of their lives gave all—gave home, and friends, and tongue, 
And e’en the pangs of hunger stood—and smiled—for God; 

1 This spot is blest, thrice blest! More sacred ’tis 








A California Thanksgiving 


By Evua M. Sexton 


Is this Thanksgiving? November, 
With the tender green of the hills 

Splashed with deep gold of poppies 
While sweet the meadow-lark trills? 
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Thanksgiving—and violets blooming? 
O, by some wizard’s device 

The year has skipped those pages 
Of the almanac’s “snow and ice”! 


November? And sunshine pouring 
From a cloudless turquoise sky 
While steeped in a trance of languor 
Warm, golden hours drift by? 

Gardens ablaze with color, 
And fragrant as vanished June 
Masking in robes of summer; 
Can winter come—and soon? 


Where are those dark, cold mornings 
With rime of hoar-frost white, 
The bare and leafless branches 
That moaned in the gales of night? 
Those gray days slowly dying 
In an angry flame of red, 
While keen the flash of starlight 
In the steely blue o’erhead ? 


That is November! Thanksgiving 
Brings snow to drift and hide 
Brown hills, while merry sleigh-bells 
Bring rovers home to bide. 
This in the land of sunshine 
Seems Indian summer’s prime, 
With the frost’s destroying fingers 
Stayed by a smiling Time. 
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The Girl and the Story 


By Harriet Bates CALKINS 


HE broad stage-road ends at Pete’s 
Corners; but beyond its even, 
well-kept parallels stretches a 

sinuous track that crawls over Bald 
mountain and is eventually lost sight of 
in the distance which lies between Pete’s 
Corners and Lovell’s Folly, at the 
Divide. Up hill is its course and stony 
its bed, cut from the rock of the moun- 
tain side, and brambles and poison oak 
border its ragged edges, shrinking on the 
one side close to the towering cliff above, 
and on the other hanging loosely over 
Blake’s canyon, where the muddy tor- 
rents of the North Fork rage like a flood 
in winter, and sink to a law-abiding 
watercourse in the drouth of summer. 
When Lovell’s Folly was building, 
while its owner’s bank account held good 
and labor was promptly paid in the gold 
of the mine, the road, though of neces- 
sity narrow, ran clean and orderly from 
start to finish. Now, long years after 
those good times, its once firm, straight 
lines, broken and ragged for miles, 
dwindle finally to a mere trail plodding 
over acres of sage-brush before ending 
abruptly at the foot of the Divide. 
Beyond this the turrets and cupolas 
of the Folly rear their ambitious heads. 
Once—when God made the earth and 
saw that it was good—the Divide, clothed 
in primeval forests, doubtless was worthy 
of approval; later, after lumber compa- 
nies had desolated the forests and 
hydraulic mining had destroyed what 
grace of outline was left, the Divide 
showed but a gaunt and naked stretch 
of ruin, its devastated mountains on 


right and left, and the Folly with its 
decaying splendors to guard its entrance. 


And yet, graceless as was the spot, and 
desolate as was the Folly, it was the 
world and home to three people—a man, 
a woman, and a girl. ‘lo the man the 
place and its decay stood for his life 
and the use he had made of his 
opportunities. To the woman it was a 
hell, and to the girl, brave in her 
glowing youth, it was the future, glori- 
ous in its possibilities. For she, born in 
the heyday of her father’s fortunes, and 
blessed with the spirit of that good time, 
never for an instant doubted that some 
day the Divide would render up its hid- 
den treasure and the North Fork wash 
a fortune to their feet. 

However, in the meantime it was 
somewhat of a problem to live; life 
being scantily nourished and thinly clad 
by what could be bought at the Corners 
with the gold Lovell washed patiently 
by hand from the gravel of the river, 
watching as he worked his million-dollar 
dam and river wall fall in slow decay. 
So, in order that she and her mother 
might have shoes for the winter, the 
Girl wrote a story, addressed it to the 
editor of a magazine in an eastern state, 
and, riding twenty miles over the pass. 
mailed it at the Corners. 

Four weeks later, taking the same ride 
over again, she found her story waiting 
for her at the office. It was only what 
she had expected; still, the story had 
seemed as good as others of its kind in 
the few magazines which had come her 
way; it was true, and—well, why deny 
it?—-she was disappointed ; besides that, 
she needed shoes. 

When the Girl reached the Divide she 
slipped from old Billy’s back, hung the 
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reins over a convenient branch and 
turned down the trail to the spot on the 
beach where her father bent over his 
rocker. 

“Mean old things didn’t take it, 
Daddy,” she said, half laughing and half 
crying. 

The man looked up with quick sym- 
pathy. 

“It was worth taking,” he answered, 
and reached his hand for the long 
envelope the Girl held. 

As he opened it and pulled out the 
neatly written pages, a printed slip fell 
from them to the ground. The Girl 
picked it up, read it and laughed, then 
handed it to her father. It was one of 
the stereotyped, courteously-worded slips 
sent by editors to authors of rejected 
stories, but on the face of this particular 
slip was written in blue pencil, “Good 
work in this, but we like happy endings.” 

The man read, and his eyes grew 
tragic: “Aye, it must always be a happy 
ending for some, but what for those who 
live in places like this?” and he turned 
from his failing claim to the Folly, 
where the turret windows blazed scarlet 
in the setting sun. 

“Now, Daddy,” coaxed the Girl, rub- 
bing her cheek against his, “don’t talk 
like that. Happy endings are best; 
you’ll say so when we find the new vein; 
and I’ll write another story with a plot 
that shall end in a maze of delights. 
Though,” she added thoughtfully, “it 
will have to be made up, for the only 
stories I know now are true, and I really 
don’t think any of them do end well.” 

“However, Daddy,” the Girl continued, 
“it was nice of that man to write what 
he did, and I’m much obliged for the 
suggestion, for it may mean my winter 
shoes. Anyway, I don’t feel sorry any 
more, and as it’s supper time, we’d better 
go home.” 

So the two passed up the trail, stabled 
old Billy for the night, and turned to 
the Folly, where light gleamed cheerily 
from one window, and where the woman 
who called the place a hell, waited 
for their coming. 

That winter the rains came early. By 
Thanksgiving the North Fork had over- 
flowed its banks on the lower road, and 
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early in December it broke down what 
was left of the great dam and wall, while 
swirling little streams curling in every 
direction menaced the Folly itself. But 
that was not all. On Christmas night, 
when the never-ceasing rain filled fuller 
still the over-flowing stream beds in the 
mountains, and the roaring of the North 
Fork was heard above the wind that 
shrieked through the Divide, the twin 
rocks on the west slope, landmarks since 
time began, trembled in their stronghold, 
fought for an instant against a sudden 
mad rush of escaping water, then gave 
way and crashed into the Divide. 

A week later, and the North Fork 
flowed sullenly between its banks; the 
man had returned to his work on its 
shores; the woman to her lethargy of 
despair, and the Girl to the joy of living. 
The first day it was possible she climbed 
to the jagged holes left by the twin 
rocks and peered into their black depths. 
After the fall the rushing waters had 
burrowed curious tunnels in the torn 
ground, and, deep in one of these, the 
girl saw something that made her sick 
with hope. 

It was a lump of something that 
gleamed dully where the gracious rain 
had washed it clean; a nugget, the fame 
of which was to travel far from where 
it lay in the soaked ground. When the 
Girl held it in her hand she knew that 
the Divide had evened accounts and 
paid up. 

A year later, when the Girl was at 
the State University, making up arrears 
in a desultory but by no means neglected 
education, she wrote a story and sent it 
to a certain editor in an eastern state. 
To it was pinned the slip she had 
received with her rejected story of the 
year before. She wrote: 


You like happy endings, so do I. I 
respectfully submit a story with one, for 
publication in your magazine. If it is not 
available will you kindly return in enclosed 
stamped and addressed envelope to 

Yours truly and gratefully, 


Francisca LOVELL, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


PS. I don’t need the shoes now, but all 
the same I hope you'll take the story. 


FE. i. 
And the editor did. 
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Our Folks A-Comin’ From the East 


A Rhapsody of the Thanksgiving Season 


By Linuian H. Suvury 
Drawings by H. Howard Cassidy 


Hello, Brown, how’s all the folks? And Bill. the same old trick? 
Somehow I never seem to hear of you folks being sick. 
Thanks, I’m always well; in fact, I’m growing young and spry, 
My wife she ‘lows in fun I ain’t never going to die. 

I’ve been out here for thirty years, and I’d be getting old, 

If I was back where I was born where old folks die of cold. 
I’m feelin’ pretty joyous *bout some news I got today, 

For all our folks we left behind is comin’ out to stay, 

And wife, she’s calculating to have a family feast 

To celebrate the whole blamed crowd a-comin’ from the East. 


For, shucks! what is the use of trying to save your soul, 

When every blessed cent you make goes out for wood and coal? 
You have to dress like Eskimos, then likely freeze your ear, 
While here we let the fires go out, and bask in sunshine clear. 
And what’s the use of being where the garden stuff will freeze, 
Where thunder storms and blizzards won’t let you take your ease? 
And what’s the use of living where you'll never get ahead 
Unless you are so stingy your neighbors wish you’re dead? 

And wife and I have always said we’d give a family feast 

If we could get her folks and mine to sell out in the East. 


I’ll cut my northeast quarter into twenty-acre farms 

Four hundred each at going rates—it’s bargain lots that charms, 
And when eight families have built and settled down 

You’ll look out east some morning and see a little town. 

With orchard trees, and oranges, and table grapes, and sich, 

It’ll only need a careful hand to make it turn out rich. 

I’ve farmed a section, raising wheat; I’ve made no trifling sum; 
Wife won’t be lonesome any more when all our folks has come. 
And she’s the boss at cookin’! We’ll give a two-weeks’ feast, 

And a regular western welcome to our kinfolks from the East. 


























Getting About at St. Louis 


By Emity Grant HutTcHines 
Illustrated from copyrighted photographs by the Louisianu Purchase Exposition Company 


Western visitors to the St. Louis Exposition during the closing months, October and 
November,—and there will be a multitude of them—will be interested particularly in some 
of the congresses to be held during these months. Such interest will pertain to the Trans- 
mississippi Congress, which is to be held from November 25th to 28th. The National Irrigation 
Congress will be held in El Paso, November 15th to 18th, and many westerners going to or 
coming from the great fair will stop there. At the Buttermakers’ Congress, in St. Louis, 
October 24th to 28th, California’s world-prize cow, Juliana de Kol, of the Pierce Riwerside 
herd, will be present as a novel delegate and exhibit from the California Promotion Commit- 
tee. Visitors will be interested in the following description of the methods of transportation 
available on the grounds: 


HE facilities for transportation prominent entrances is the great, lum- 
at the World’s Fair, with its 1,240 bering automobile, a machine that, at 
acres of space, are almost bound- the great exposition of 1950, will occupy 

less. 'The conveyances belong to three a place in the historic exhibit alongside 
classes, according to the motive power, the 1830 pattern of steam engines, to 
and they are so arranged as to meet show the crude beginning of a great 
the needs of every visitor. The pro- invention. The automobile is equipped 
pellers are electricity, steam and brute with a chauffeur who knows all about the 
strength, whether of man or beast. fair and would rather talk than eat. 

The first means of locomotion that He gives the passenger a four-mile ride 
greets the newcomer at any of the through the heart of the exposition, 








—this trip, taken at night when the lights are just beginning to glow along the outlines of the 
building, is a veritable ride through Paradise 
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The electric launches afford the finest view of the central cascade that is to be had 


around all the main exhibit palaces and 
the foreign buildings, explaining each 
feature as he comes to it. 

If the day has been opened with an 
automobile ride, it ought to close with 
a yet more delightful tour in a craft 
that is likewise: propelled by the elec- 
tric current. The electric launch is 
without exception the most delightful 
means of transportation that the expo- 
sition authorities provided for the 
delectation of the multitude. The elec- 
tric launches accommodate easily thirty 
adults, and they make the tour of the 
crand basin and the entire lagoon 
system, a distance of a mile and a half, 
in little more than half an hour. They 
afford the finest view of the central cas- 
cade that is to be had, and the trip 
taken at night when the lights are just 
beginning to glow along the outlines of 
the buildings, is a veritable ride through 
Paradise. 

In all the World’s Fair there is but 
one other means of transportation that 
may be compared, for romantic interest, 


with the gondola, and that is the jin- 
rikisha that plies up and down the Pike 
and occasionally makes a spirited run 
through the grounds. The jinrikisha, 
in spite of the fact that it was invented 
by an American in the orient, is insep- 
arably associated with Japanese gardens, 
dainty kimonas, artistic pagodas and an 
atmosphere of sunshine and music. 

The most prosaic and yet the most 
useful means of locomotion in the 
World’s Fair grounds is the intramural 
railroad, a double-track electric line with 
wide, luxurious cars that stop at stations 
conveniently located for all the features 
of the exposition that are remote from 
the plaza of St. Louis, the real though 
by no means the geographical center of 
the fair. The stations are numbered 
from one, at the west side of the great 
plaza, to seventeen at the east side of 
the same plaza, and between these two 
extremes the cars traverse seven miles 
of exposition territory. 

There are two other public convey- 
ances which require a roadbed and track. 
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One of these is the third-rail-system elec- 
tric road through the mining gulch. The 
cars are as primitive as those used in a 
coal mine, as far as external appearance 
is concerned, but they carry the passen- 
ger through one of the most remarkable 
exhibits in all this exposition of wonders. 
No visitor should miss this interesting 
and instructive ride. 

The other toy cars belong to the min- 
iature railway, a real steam railroad 
that operates in various parts of the 
grounds, running the length of the Pike, 
on Lindell boulevard, from Skinker 
road to the Indian reservation on the 
Olympian way, and from the Bridge of 
Spain to the heart of the Philippine 
reservation. These diminutive trains, 
which one might regard as merely a 
source of amusement for the children, 
are patronized quite freely by the parents 
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also, as are the burros that make the 
trip through the gulch. These faithful 
little beasts, thirty-six of them, from 
the mountains of Colorado, are among 
the most popular features of the great 
mining region. 

The automobile, the gondola and elec- 
tric launch, the railroad car and the 
burro are all very well when the foot- 
weary sightseer wants to rest or look 
at the outside of things; but if he desires 
to inspect exhibits and rest at the same 
time, there is but one means of trans- 
portation, and that is the roller chair. 
For solid comfort there is nothing to be 
compared with a great luxurious chair, 
pushed by a vigorous young college man 
who knows not only all the buildings 
but all the exhibits and can dispense 
more information than could be obtained 
in a score of guide-books. 
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WAITING IN FRONT OF THE PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES TO VIEW SOME SPECIAL PARADE 
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Homes of 


Pasadena 


Something About the California City where on New Year’s 
Day They Battle With Roses Instead of Snowballs 


By BertHa 


ASADENA has more millionaires 
per capita than any other town 
in the country. Comparing cen- 

and assessment rolls, it shows about 
millionaire to every four hundred 
»le—millionaires who own residences 
and who live in them enough of 
vear to claim them as homes. Of 
sient millionaires who come there 
after year, for a month perhaps, or 
months, there are fully as many 
. all glad to exchange a despondent 
mercury for a whiff of orange blossoms 
and a lungful of balmy air. 
\s a home of millionaires—a_ place 
re millions are enjoyed, not earned 
Pasadena is like the living-room of a 
ise, where the work and cares of the 
ay give way to ease and comfort. Here 
iuen come because it is so far from the 
urry and worry of Wall street, the 
oise and strain of money-seeking; here 
can forget the cares of great enter- 
ses, the task of amassing fortunes, in 
luxury of possessing and realizing 
their benefits. The strenuous spirit of 
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commercialism wanes under the influence 
of ever sunny skies and soft, semi-tropic 
air. 

New York and Chicago have furnished 
Pasadena with most of these million- 
aires, but Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis 
and various cities of the middle west 
have added their mite. One by one they 
have come, for a season at first, then 
another and another season, until they 
could no longer resist the spell; and 
then their names have been transferred 
from hotel registers ¢o the city directory. 

As if by common consent, all things 
of the east, eastern, seem to have been 
left somewhere the other side of the 
California border. This is particularly 
apparent in the homes of these Pasadena 
millionaires. The thing to get uway 
from has been the frowning, somber 
brown-stone fronts, pinioned between 
brown-stone neighbors, all crowded close 
io glaring pavements, and the other 
heavy piles of masonry that are so com- 
mon in the lands where the first thought 
must be to barricade alike against cold 




















3 MRS. SIMEON G. REED’S RESIDENCE, COLORADO AVENUEB, ONE OF PASADENA’S CHARMING HOMES 
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HOME OF THE LATE ANDREW M’NALLY, ALTADENA, AT THE BASE OF THE SIERRA MADRE 
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L. VY. HARKNESS’ RESIDENCE “IN OUR SUMMER LAND OF CHEER” 
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| heat ; and these converted 
rners have found it easy 
cept wood and plaster, 
typical California build- 
stuffs. 
hus Orange Grove avenue 
Pasadena, which might 
be called millionaire row, 
noted so much for the 
avnificence of its mansions 
is for an almost reckless 
prodigality of ground and the 
wealth of verdure — whole 
acres of lawn, driveways 


hedged with roses, and walls 
hanving heavy with the ivies 
and flowering vines of a per- 
petual summer. There is an 


absence of rivalry, too. No 
seems striving to outdo 

s neighbor. The keynote 
is comfort, not pretense, in 
‘sx Pasadena homes. After 

t is the grounds that 
count in this land of outdoor 
[t is the broad stretches 


of close-trimmed lawns; the 
giant trees, the palms that 
shiyereven in the sun-warmed 
air of California, as if to 
remind those who forget that 
they too might be shivering 


back in that other country ; 
the flowers yielding their per- 
‘to the air; the pampas 


plumes fluffing in the sun—it 
is these, and the sky forever 


blue, and the sun forever 
shining, that are the luxury 
of life in California. 

Orange Grove avenue is 
not the only avenue in Pasa- 
dena that can claim million- 
aire residents. Grand avenue 
lias its share, and Colorado 
and Fair Oaks avenues; and 
in South Pasadena where the 
hills give a commanding view 
of the valley and, in the dis- 
tance, a glimpse of the ocean 
rity miles away, there are 
es as notable as any on 
the avenues. ‘To the north, 
Where the avenues. of the 
town stretch in thin lines 
through fields that in the 
early months of spring turn 





























Viewing them from the top downward, these are the homes of Robert J. Burdette, 
C. B. Scoville, Mrs. R. J. Dobbins and J. S. Cravens, all in Pasadena. 
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HOME PLACE OF F. E. WILCOX, “IN THIS 


gold with the wealth of poppy bloom, is 
the beautiful foothill suburb, Altadena; 
and here, almost in the shadow of Mount 
Lowe, are places such as are to be found 
nowhere else outside of fairyland. The 
houses, half hidden by fruit trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers, stand out against the 
deep blue of the hills, with the broad 
sweep of town and valley below. Not 
even Orange Grove avenue in all its 
glory can offer a site so nearly ideal. 


LAND OF BLOSSOMS AND SUNNY SKIES” 


An outdoor life’s the thing. Polo and 
golf and tennis are never interrupted, 
save by an occasional day or two of rain, 
an ever-welcome interruption ; and noth- 
ing is more typical of the life of the place 
than the tournament of roses with which 
each year is ushered in, for the fiesta 
spirit of old ever lingers, and by its 
subtle charm wins from the busy world 
those who can afford to yield to its 
temptation. 











. CAMERON’S ALTADENA HOME 


ARCHITECTURE OF 


THE MISSION STYLE 
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About Baja California 


By O. C. ELLison 


Calm as the listening night, restful as sleep, is the atmosphere which pervades the 
Peninsula of Lower California. Remote, yet easy of access, warm and yet comfortable, this 
region is destined to become the great international sanitarium of this century, as southern 
l’rance was of the last. It is one of the least known parts of the world and is possessed of 

cat charm of landscape, climate and all that goes to make nature attractive to man. 


of Campeachy, across the mighty 

uplift of Mexico, onward to the 
\ireme western edge of the Pacific ocean 
side of the federal republic in Lower 
California is a fair domain. The distance 
spans the geographical boundaries of the 
republic, east and west, some two thou- 
sand miles. The areas between cover a 
wider range of scenic splendor than any- 
where else in a corresponding degree on 
he globe, while the human annals of 


per the green shores of the bay 














A HEAP OF PLACER GOLD, MINED IN THE INTERIOR 
OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 
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STEAMSHIP CURACAO, LEAVES SAN FRANCISCO THE 7TH OF EACH MONTH FOR LA PAZ AND PORTS ON THI 
GULF OF CALIFORNIA 


this region are of deeper pathos than we 
realize; because the historic shadows of 
the past to us are all tinged with our 
modern twentieth century optimism. 

It is well that it is so, for otherwise, 
yonder battlefield which is pointed out 
on our way across the peninsula, would 
still contain the decaying skeletons of 
the bitter conflict. This, the last battle 
of the triumphant republic, was insti- 


gated by a local Lower California chief- 
tain against Diaz’s rule, twenty odd years 
ago. It is seventy-five miles southwest 
of La Paz and barely three miles inland 
from the Pacific shores. Three hundred 
lives were lost in this utterly useless 
conflict. ‘‘What fools these mortals be,” 
might well be written on the monument 
yet to be erected in memory of this 
revolution. 
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THE HARBOR OF LA PAZ, CAPITAL OF THE SOUTHERN HALF OF THE PENINSULA OF LOWER CALIFORNIA ; 


CENTER OF THE PEARL FISHERIES. 
ARE AT ANCHOR 


TYPICAL PEARL-FISHING SCHOONERS 


IN THE FOREGROUND 
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ABOUT BAJA 


The day had been warm and very 
dusty; the roadway, an endless succes- 
sion of cacti groves, though these were 
made less harsh by the universal pre- 
dominance of the gentlest of birds, the 
turtle-dove. But the horse was weary, 
the traveler cross, the driver hungry. 
Suddenly the road made a plunge down- 
ward from a steep hillside which was 
colored with red oxide of iron, and in 
five minutes more our world was one 
limestone dust. “A last and final 
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the Sunser MaGazine demand as a 
reward for his pilgrimage? Seemingly 
the last spot in the wide realm of the 
republic to look for modern men and 
measures, yet both were found here. 
Given a mild, soft, but not languorous 
atmosphere; an air with energy in its 
breath, yet without a sting; _a soil con- 
sisting of decomposed silicate and lime 
phosphate; above it the sunshine of 
the Mediterranean slopes of France; 
plenty of water; then all that is neces- 








HARVESTING SUGAR-CANE IN THE RICH LOWLANDS OF 


turn around,” says our driver trium- 
phantly, and there in a perfect sabbath 
peace, in the most ideal Pacific ocean 
sunset atmosphere, we discerned our 
destination, Todos Santos. 

Lifted a hundred feet above the valley 
dust on the crest of a_ well-formed 
plateau, with a picturesque semi-ruin of 
a mission to offset any notion we might 
profess to have formed about modern 
liscovery, there it was, a charm to the 
eye, a rest to the traveler and a lesson 

modern Mexican progress. What 
more could even the exacting emissary of 





THE PENINSULA 


sary to perform a miracle in economics 


is a real, live man. The man came, 
saw and conquered. Colonel Nestor 


Pino is his name. A more whole-souled 
man, alive to his finger-tips with the 
sense of modern progress, it would be 
difficult to meet anywhere. But what 
makes it more deeply interesting is that 
this is coupled to a sense of individual 
responsibility for the realization of true 
advancement in the art of living. This 
is rare in our commercialized period, 
when individual gain is the exclusive 
standard. 
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A BANANA GROVE AT TODOS SANTOS 


If one leave St. Petersburg for the 
Pacific shores of the Russian empire, 
one is not surprised to encounter there 
on the edge of that vast country as 
cultivated and polished officials as one 
would in the capitol on the banks of 
the Neva, for one knows they have been 
sent to their respective posts by order 
of their superior officers. But to find a 
native Mexican gentleman, whose culture 
and business ability fit him for the 
Department of Interior in the capitol of 
the republic, voluntarily exiling himself 
to the western edge of the somewhat 
terra incognita of Lower California—in 
order that he might there inaugurate 
the Porfirio Diaz era of true economic 
progress, that is not a common occur- 
rence. It is, therefore, recorded here as 
a permanent milestone on the road along 
the march of the Mexican republic. 

One evidence that this seemingly 
remote corner of the great republic is 
keeping step to the true music of prog- 
ress, is the presence of perfectly irri- 
gated and perfectly drained areas. How 
long and carefully the observer has been 


looking for that combination! Man or 
nature will provide either separately at 
a number of irrigation centers through- 
out the west, but for both together you 
will come with me to Todos Santos. 
Here, facing the setting sun, are thou- 
sands of acres of sugar-cane and choice 
banana orchards. The bananas are not 
of the tropical, gigantic specie, but a 
juicy, small variety firm in_ texture 
called the apple banana. It is excel- 
lently flavored, well suited for shipment 
and will in time undoubtedly become an 
export product of importance. But at 
the present time sugar, or rather the 
crude form known as panoche, holds the 
lead. In the beautiful fertile valley, 
nestling along the base of the foothills, 
the arable lands can be doubled by 
extending the irrigation facilities. Some 
half a dozen sugar mills are busy grind- 
ing the sweetness out of the cane, and 
trains of fifty or sixty burros under a 
dozen drivers are passing eastward over 
the trails to La Paz; while in the har- 
bor roadstead are schooners loading for 
the same destination. These will take 
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ABOUT BAJA 
their cargoes of panoche around Cape 
Lucas, thence up the gulf. The burros, 
in the meanwhile, will cross the penin- 
sula afoot, bringing their burdens safely 
into La Paz, in three or four days. 
[lere, as everywhere, the uncomplaining 
burro is the true camel of the south- 
west. Put below a load of three hundred 
po unds of sugar-cane, he resembles an 
inimated cargo of living green, whose 
ineans of locomotion are practically con- 
ain Some day, when the locomotive 
of steel and steam will have displaced 
this patient burden-bearer, let us hope 
that the sculptor will remember his many 
virtues, and see to it that he receives 
at least one incarnation in marble. 
vreat deposit of excellent marble is 
found close to Todos Santos. The same 
claim is made regarding copper and 
other mineral deposits, and placer gold 
is in evidence here, as everywhere in 
the interior of Lower California. 
Outside of the general prosperity 
already seen to be the rule in this pic- 
turesque town of upwards of one thou- 
sind people, the most satisfactory thing 
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about the place is the uniformly vigor- 
ous health of its residents. In other 
words, both man and plants thrive here. 
Sugar is associated in the United States 
with the low-lying, poorly drained but 
immensely fertile, alluvial valleys of the 
lower Mississippi basin. But here the 
sugar-cane and the people that produce 
it might, as far as health is concerned, 
be rated with the Vermont maple sugar 
boilers. A healthier or happier lot than 
these jolly sugar-makers out here on the 
edge of the world, it would be difficult 
to find. 

The economics of the territory of 
Lower California can be reconstructed, 
and this can be accomplished by follow- 
ing the footsteps of the mission fathers. 
But it must be done as Colonel Nestor 
Pino is doing it, in a modern spirit, and 
with today’s appliances. The peninsula 
is rich in all the resources of natural 
wealth. Water is scarce but it will 
be found in the timbered ranges where 
the missionaries found it,and from where 
they built aqueducts, the ruins of which 
shame modern builders. It was the very 




















AT THE HEAD OF THE CANAL SYSTEM ON THE FLORES HALE ESTATE 
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aridness, not its moisture, that made 
the southern part of California a great 
health resort. The invalids who came 
for their health brought millions with 
them and developed the country, with 
the result that irrigation has made it 
less of a health resort and more of an 
agricultural district. 

But the west coast of the richly 
endowed peninsula of Lower California 
has another destiny than that of merely 
blossoming under the irrigator’s touch 
as at Todos Santos. The construction 
of the Panama canal will force the 
building of a railroad from San Diego 
to Cape Lucas to meet the mail and 
steamers from New York, either there 
or at Magdalena bay. It is not a matter 
of choice on the part of the railroad 
magnates, it will resolve itself into an 
inevitable must, because if we don’t, our 
rivals will. Seen in this light, the penin- 
sula becomes to western Mexico what 
Italy was to the older Mediterranean sea. 

By way of La Paz, this railroad will 
take all of the people of Sinaloa and 
Sonora to one of the most ideal summer 
climates of the world in two hours. 

It is the same climate that Queen 
Victoria fled to when London became 


too dark and the Parliament too per- 
plexing for her to follow—the climate 
of De Grasse in the south of France. 
Every hillside here can be, and in due 
time will be, covered with the delicate 
colored petals of the glorious Villa de 
France rose-buds, from which the fac- 
tories of De Grasse produce an aroma 
more valuable than its weight in gold. 
The hills facing the east will produce 
the orange, while the lemon will grow 
to the water’s edge. Best of all, this 
tempered sunshine and delicately dis- 
tilled sea-breeze will rejuvenate the 
unfortunate who has been shipwrecked 
in the storm and stress of modern busi- 
ness life. In time, the west coast of 
Lower California will become an inter- 
national sanitarium. 

A party of Boston capitalists has 
purchased the Flores Hale estate which 
includes a strip of land four hundred 
and twenty-seven miles long and sixteen 
miles wide, the longest coast line owned 
by any individual or corporation in the 
world. It embraces Magdalena bay, and 
a port of entry will be established there 
with a steamship line connecting with 
San Pedro, San Diego and the other 
ports. 








“© Swallow Blithe”’ 


By Marius J. SPINELLO 


O swallow blithe, O bird of summer gay, 
You happy bird, to whom all grief is new; 
You seek fore’er the sun and bid adieu 
To these, our fields, when autumn brings dismay. 
You can forever steep in cloudless day 
And kiss the verdant earth and climb the blue 
That smiles above, then to the earth anew, 
Thus making of your mirth a glad display. 


Farewell to you, who now to distant strands 
Your flight direct o’er calm and stormy sea 
In search of valleys green, of cities fair. 

Would that I, too, could fly to happier lands 
And leave behind the gloom that crushes me 
When life becomes a load, an aimless care! 
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This is the eleventh of a series of studies of the birds of California by Elizabeth Grinnell, 
of Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and Story,” 
“Stories of Our Western Birds” and “Our Feathered Friends.” The illustrations are from 
photographs from life by the author. The first of these articles, “A California Christmas 
Carol,’ appeared in December (1902) SUNSET; the second, beginning “The Story of Anna,” 


in January (1903) ; 
Pair of April Fools,” 
“Story of an Oriole’s 
for Thanksgiving,” in November ; 


in April; 


(1904); the tenth, “Autumn Days Among the Birds,” 


“HE dove has been the bird of song 
and passion since the world 
began; the bird most loved in 

religion and in art, and most widely 
llomed the whole earth over. 

lt was the dove who, put out of the 

ark by force, as it were, returned to her 
master with her unwritten message that 
flood-tide was not yet past. Put out 
of the window, once again she felt in 
her bosom the throbbings of maternal 
instincts at sight of a little twig. Find- 
ig no tree in whose crotch to lay the 
as the initial corner-stone to her 
nest, yet loath to part with the branch, 
she came again to the boat and laid the 
twig on the window-sill. Her master, 


twig 


the third, continuing “The Story of Anna,” 
the fifth, “His Excellency, the Mocker,” 
Nest,” in July; the seventh, “ 
the ninth, “Tourist Robins and Waawings,” 


in March; the fourth, “A 
in May; the sixth, 
the eighth, “Home 
in January 


The Linnet,” in August ; 
in September. 


who was wise in regard to delugic con- 
ditions and the best wood of which to 
build boats, was, alas, ignorant of the 
very a b c’s of bird lore. He took it for 
granted that the little olive twig was 
meant for him as a sign of something. 
Had this seer been half as wise as our 
own Tennyson he would have known by 
the twig in the beak of the bird that 
the common nesting season of doves 
in that part of the country was at hand. 
Besides the nesting twig there was 
another signal, no doubt, borne to him 
had he been a nature student in that 
line, namely, the changing tints of the 
bird’s head and neck, seen notably at 
that season. Tennyson says: “In the 
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spring a livelier iris changes on the bur- 
nished dove.” Who that loves the bird 
has not noticed it, this pink iridescence 
more marked in the male, a strange 
metallic tint reminding one of the glint 
of the humming-bird. 

Of course we do not really know that 
Noah’s pet was our familiar little turtle- 
dove, just now haunted and hunted by 
the thoughtless (not necessarily by the 
cruel) who have a propensity for shoot- 
ing something that flies swiftly through 
the air. All of the pigeon family share 
common traits, and all are highly 
respected either from religious or senti- 
mental reasons, or from the plain of 
the small hunter and epicure. Though 
why the epicure so delights in the tiny 
morsel I cannot understand, since the 
majority of his class are already sur- 
feited with costly nourishment, and the 
wolf is leagues away from the door. On 
the verge of starvation a person might 
set tooth in the bit of breast so lately 
beating with affection; but with the 
table loaded even to the limit of such 
groans as tables are said to emit at 
times, it is a mystery to some how the 
said epicure finds heart to enjoy dove. 

The dove in many forms has been 
chosen as the symbol of purity and 
fidelity. Issuing from the lips of dying 
saints and martyrs it signifies, to the 
artist at least, that the soul of the sub- 
ject has been purified by suffering. An 
olive branch in the beak of a dove is the 
token of peace. In the Catholic church 
the ciborium containing the host is 
sometimes in the form of a dove. It 
took its name from a root meaning 
dive. And justly so, for it does literally 
dive through the air when on migration 
or aroused by the sounds of the hunt- 
ing season. Says Florence Merriam 
Bailey in describing the bird in the air: 
“The free, swift flight of the mourning 
dove and the skill with which he man- 
ages his airship proclaim him a traveler. 
As he shoots by overhead he cuts the air 
with the force of a bullet, his plumage 
almost as compact and smooth as the 
nose of a Mauser, his long tail narrowed 
to a frictionless knife-blade. As his 
powerful wings bear him swiftly on, 
their least turn swerves his course, but 


he never lessens speed till the goal is 
reached. After watching him, it seems 
small wonder that he should be a cos- 
mopolitan, bound to no migration route, 
but as much at home in New England as 
in Oregon, in Canada as in California.” 

Turtle doves are at home in western 
fields and hills, fearless indeed during 
those months in which they wrap the 
mantle of the law about them. They 
nest from the ground to the shoulders 
of the tallest sycamore. The nest is 
not a work of art, being simply a plat- 
form of dry twigs such as Noah would 
have taken for a token that the waters 
were assuaged. The song of the turtle 
dove is always plaintive, not having been 
composed for the express purpose of 
cheering folks. This sad song of the 
dove is said so to flavor the flesh of the 
bird that after setting his teeth into 
it the huntsman never laughs for a full 


day. Heaven help the hunter and the 
doves! Heaven is helping the doves 


already, and, of course, will thereby in 
time help the hunter. Twenty-six states 
in the Union now protect the birds the 
whole year, and woe betide the man with 
the gun. 

Many members of the California 
gun clubs are uniting with the farmers’ 
clubs and the Audubon societies in pro- 
tecting the turtle-doves of the state. 
The open season is shortened to a few 
days only in several of the counties, 
since it has been known that doves 
nest all summer, spring and fall. As 
many petitions are being tossed into the 
prayer-wheels of the state and county 
commissioners in behalf of the doves 
as are tossed into the ordinary prayer- 
wheel of the Hindoo, and with more 
faith of their being answered. 

Unlike the quail, about which I will 
write in another chapter, the dove limits 
her brood to a couple only—and for good 
reason. How couid she and her faithful 
mate nourish a dozen or twenty infants 
at one time from their personal and 
private resources? Young doves are 


nurslings, as are most seed-eating birds. 
The warm, milky fluid is poured straight 
into the open mouths of the clamoring 
young as often as it can be produced or 
prepared. 


What would a pair of turtle 
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loves do with a dozen to feed after this 
anner every half hour! And at meal 
me a constant sound is produced 
scribed by Bottom to Quince in 
*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” where he 
“But I will aggravate my voice so that 
will roar you as gently as any sucking 
ve.” If the huntsmen are doubtful 
: to there being young in doves’ nests 
er midsummer let them sit down in 
wood-lot and listen, as did Shakespere, 
| they will hear the gentle roar men- 
med. In certain places in Arizona 
d other arid regions doves nest far 
ym water, where last fall’s weed seeds 
many and varied, flying back and 
rth from nest to water twice a day. 
‘re a Scripture being written now, and 
me prophet were said to be guided by 
dove to a spring of water, none 
iid doubt. Travelers familiar with 
iture’s signals, as well as the resident 
eep-herders in dry mesas, often find 
ieir way straight to a rare water-hole 
watching the flight of doves, as bee 
ven find treasure by the flight of a 


Doves best love human society and 
will nest anywhere about the ranch barns 
| given encouragement. They become 
as tame as chickens, and will live even 
1 the house if admitted. One of these 
little shimmering gray strangers came 
io our home one winter and lived with 
us all spring and summer, going in and 
out as she pleased. She slept on the 
‘rame of an ancestor’s portrait, gazing 
at the picture’s eves as if she had seen 
ithe subject in life. She ate with us at 
table, pecking her breakfast from the 
table margin and cooing her delight in 
1 sort of grace before meals. She made 
even nests in all and laid as many white 
vos in them, but never more than one 
in a single nest. Nor did she sit on 
ither more than a day or two. She 
cemed to resemble some human indi- 
iduals in that she was unable to fix 


er little mind upon any subject for 
long at a time. 

She left the house when she pleased, 
cooing at the door or window when she 
vanted to go out, but always returned 
as if she were indeed the dove of sacred 
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legend returning to the ark when the 
waters were not yet assuaged. It is a 
well-known fact that a pair of doves 
are mated for life, and that the affection 
of these little creatures is marvelous. 
Our dove chose a member of our family 
for her especial favorite and expressed 
her loving friendship in remarkable 
ways. She would caress her friend and 
coo most lovingly with her beak to her 
sweatheart’s ear. At daybreak she flew 
to her love and tapped her cheek and 
lifted the lids from the sleepy eyes, as 
tenderly as does the just graduated ocu- 
list lift the lid of his first fair patient. 
Then she would flutter to the last nest 
she had completed, as if to show it to her 
friend. The nest on the piano was made 
of baby ribbons and bits of lace. The 
one on the spice box in the kitchen was 
of twine. The nest on an old hat in 
the hall was of straws from the back 
yard brought in when the door was 
opened. 

One morning in August she flew away 
through the orange trees with a back- 
ward glance as if promising to be back 
as usual in time for dinner. Alas, we 
had forgotten that on that very date 


the season was on, and dovie never 
returned. There came the sound of 
shooting in a distant stubble field 


whither the conscienceless had wandered, 
gun in hand. 

I am of the opinion that when Noah’s 
dove went out and returned not to the 
ark, some lurking hunter drew bead on 
the beautiful creature and sent her little 
soul toward Ararat, or Heaven, in a 
dove stew. The simple record that the 
dove returned not to the ark is sufficient 
evidence to us that something happened 
to her. Doves always return to their 
homes. 

The Russians know this fact full well, 
for they are employing these messengers 
of the long flight to aid their armies, 
and not a Cossack dares molest a flying 
dove. Let us hope that very soon Cali- 
fornia will follow in the wake of the 
twenty-six states already referred to, 
and that the time will come when from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific the call note 
of the doves the year around shall be as 
common as the night breeze. 
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An Undiscovered City 


Facts Worth Knowing Concerning Victoria, Capital of 
British Columbia 


By HERBERT CUTHBERT 


Photographs by the author 


“ N the northern and eastern shores 
of the great Pacific ocean, its 
high cliffs gently washed by the 

placid waters of the straits of Juan de 
Fuca; situated on the bold promontory 
that juts out from Vancouver island 
into the straits like the index finger 
of a hand, stands a beautiful city that 
until the past year or two was almost 
as unknown to the rest of the world as 
America was before the visit of-Colum- 
bus. Even the citizens themselves had 
not discovered it. They knew, indeed, 
that it was all they wished for as a city 
in which to make a home. They were 
never tired of sitting out on the cliffs, 
or on some sheltered beach, and watch- 
ing the ever-changing light on the mag- 
nificent Olympic range of mountains, 
whose hoary heads rear themselves 
against the sky as the’ keep their eternal 
vigil over the Me*’\crranean-like waters 
of the straits. ‘hey knew that they had 
all the outdoor field sports for them- 
selves and their children that 


field glasses and his camera and practi- 
cally discovered the city, that the people 
of Victoria became aware of the fact 
that they had a city that for its charm 
of situation, natural scenery, temperate 
climate and opportunities for enjoyment 
was unsurpassed in the whole wide world. 
It is certainly English in its institutions, 
customs and manners. The British 
soldier, sailor, professional man, servant 
and business man are everywhere in 
evidence. The gardens are English, the 
flowers are English, the way they do 
business is English, and the way in which 
they keep every holiday and _ patriotic 
celebration is decidedly English. 

It has been described as a “bit of 
England on the shores of the Pacific” 
and as such is proving of immense 
interest to those visitors who have been 
fortunate enough to discover it, many 
of whom would find it altogether impos- 
sible ever to visit England. It was 
no small surprise to her citizens to be 





their hearts could wish for; 
and their evenings, spent in 
leisurely paddling their boats 
and canoes along the en- 
chanting waters of the gorge, 
were such that they had no 
wish to quarrel with the fate 
that had caused their lot to be 
cast in such pleasant places. 
They knew, in short, that 
their lives followed much the 
same lines as those of their 
fathers in old England, but 
they did not know that this 
very fact lent an especial in- 
terest to their island city, 
and so it was only when the 
tourist came along with his 
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THE NATURAL PARK IN VICTORIA—A BIT OF RURAL ENGLAND ON THE SHORES OF THE PACIFIC 


told by H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, 
that Victoria was in the midst of the 
most beautiful scenery he had seen in 
the whole of his trip through the 
British Empire. But Victoria’s situa- 
tion well deserved such a tribute, because 
it is impossible to imagine a more beau- 
tiful spot. 

Of course all its scenic attractions are 
natural, and they give one some faint 
idea of what the Almighty’s conception 
of the beautiful must be, for they are 


as they originally came from His hand 


centuries before man was permitted to 
gaze upon their fascinating and bewil- 
dering beauty. 

The summers in this lately discovered 
city of the Pacific northwest, the ever 
green city of Canada, are simply perfect. 
It is here that the man who knows what 
it is to do business in a temperature 
of from 90 to 116 degrees in the shade 
should spend his summer vacation, for 
it is not once in a dozen years that the 
thermometer registers over 80 degrees, 
although there is a daily average of 























THE GORGE, AN IDEAL PLACE FOR BOATING 


THE RACE-TRACK OF THE VICTORIA HUNT CLUB 
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AN UNDISCOVERED 


seven hours of sunshine for six months 
every year. The winters, too, are mild, 
frost being, except in rare years, almost 
unknown. This is the land of roses. 
\lmost every garden, whether it belongs 
io a cottage or a mansion, is rich in 
‘he possession of roses of all hues, shades, 
olors and varieties which grow in 
wildering profusion, while even the 
esidential streets and suburban drives 
ire fringed on both sides with glorious 
ishes of the wild rose. 

Now that the tourist has found this 
iaint city it will not take long for it 
» become one of the famous resorts of 

» continent. The citizens, while they 
ive been contented to live their own 
life and to make no great fuss about the 
itural attractions of their city, have 
en careful to erect for themselves 
ome magnificent public buildings. The 
parliament building, for the city is the 
apital of British Columbia, cost $1,000,- 
00 and is acknowledged to be one of 
the most stately and beautiful buildings 
on the continent—certainly in Canada. 
Another interesting thing about this 
favored city is that it is the most western 
city in the king’s dominion. You can- 
not get any further west, and no matter 
whether you go forward or back, you 
so east—if you go west you still go 
east. It is not surprising then that in 
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EXCELLENT ROADS AND DRIVES RADIATE FROM 
VICTORIA 


this western threshold of his dominion 
King Edward should maintain a naval 
base and supply point. In fact this 
is the only naval station Great Britain 
has on the Pacific coast of America. 
In case of any trouble with Great 
Britain arising out of the present war 
in the east, Victoria would be one city 
upon which the eyes of the world would 
be centered. No wonder, then, that one of 











THE INDIAN CANOE RACE AT THE ANNUAL REGATTA ON QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY 
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A VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT DOUGLAS, IN THE CITY'S NATURAL PARK 


the most familiar sights on the streets 
of Victoria is a Jack tar or a soldier 
of the king, as there are several warships 
stationed here and detachments of the 
royal garrison artillery and _ royal 
engineers. 

The warships are invariably open to 
the inspection of visitors, and it is an 
excellent way of putting in an afternoon 
to take an electric car to the beach, 
stroll through the dock yard, around the 
dry dock and immense coal bunkers 
filled with Welsh black diamonds, and 
then take a launch to one of the war- 
ships and look over one of these costly 
fighting machines that is a part of the 
largest navy in the world and helps 
Britain to rule the waves. 





This article is too short to permit 
reference to the splendid roads and 
delightful drives that radiate from Vic- 
toria, or to the innumerable cosy and 
sheltered bays with sand and shingle 
beaches, from which you are enabled to 
obtain vistas of ocean, mountains, 
islands, rocky shore-line and sky that 
make one long to remain there forever. 
Truly this city, its environments, its 
possibilities, and its equable and delight- 
ful climate are not discovered, but when 
they have been, there is no city on the 
Pacific coast that will attract those in 
search of a restful and pleasurable vaca- 
tion, or a permanent home, as much as 
this charming city on the shores of the 
great Pacific. 
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Drawings by Florence Clayton 


OTHING we drink is quite so 
dark as black coffee. See how 
the liquid in the cup forms 
a little concave mirror in which is 
reflected the light over the table! By 
tipping the cup, or agitating it 
slightly, the image of the light dances 
in and out of wonderful arabesque pat- 
terns, filling the circle with queer designs 
like Japanese mons. They flash in chang- 
ing shapes, one melting into another 
with the rapidity of lightning, a fasci- 
nating network of zig-zag lines. 

So too, for one sensitive to a certain 
sort of coffee intoxication, there is a 
mental arabesque of quaint thoughts 
that is stirred into life, by the stimulus 
of the beverage. Coffee occasionally has 
the curious effect of magnifying com- 
ion things and of making slight moods 
and incidents picturesque. In the coarser 
ind grosser emotions of every day 
the finer, subtler essences of life escape 
us, blotted out by occurrences of greater 
mportance as the stars are blotted out 

the sun. But some conditions mag- 
\ify or distort these lesser wonders and 


| 
a 


attract our attention vividly to uncon- 
sidered trifles of thought. The dark, for 
instance, is such a medium, casting an 
occult ray upon fancies we are usually 
unconscious of. So too is the influence 
of sex capable of coloring our mood, and, 
we think quicker and talk better. Under 
the spell of music we often lose our- 
selves in vagaries and spin fantasies of 
cobweb imaginings. And so, in its own 
curious way does black coffee at times 
induce abnormal mental states, finer and 
more elusive than the intoxication of 
alcohol, more nearly resembling the rest- 
less exaltation of physical fatigue. 

But these tiny, impalpable thoughtlets 
are with us all the time, no doubt, though 
we do not notice them in their sub- 
conscious field of play. So too are the 
motes of dust present continually in the 
air we breathe and _ look © through. 
Darken your room, however, and admit 
but a single shaft of sunshine, and 
behold these vagrom, inconsequent atoms 
of matter writhe before your eyes, com- 
pelling your regard! The air is strangely 
populated with life and activity, space 
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is filled where you thought only empti- 
ness existed, and particles undreamed of 
swim into your ken. In the same way 
does the microscope reveal new worlds 
for us to marvel at. Every drop of 
water swarms with infinite energy. Size, 
then, becomes merely relative, life is 
present in and through everything. 
What is real, and what fancy? Who 
can say? 

We cannot, of course, endure the 
intensity of feeling necessary to com- 
prehend or to consciously think of this, 
every time we drink or listen or breathe. 
We must use the telescope, too, at times, 
and seek out truths of a higher order. 
But to all who feel keenly, and live 
thoroughly the microscopic mood must 
come at times, whether they drink coffee 
to induce it, or not. 

There is a natural reaction in all 
extremes. One can scarcely be simple 
without being subtle, too, for then one 
plays, like a child, pretending, for the 
nonce, that details are important, reason- 
ing about trifles, studying them, to dis- 
cover laws and shades of meaning. One 
cannot be possessed of a true sense of 
humor without being serious in purpose 
as well, for it takes as much skill and 
concentration of force to manipulate 
jackstraws as to juggle heavy weights. 
But to the common herd any given inci- 
dent is of a certain definite grade of 
importance; it will hold just so much 
sentiment or feeling or pleasure, and no 
more. Things are of themselves sad, 
absurd or ugly, and can be nothing else, 
no matter how one regards them. But 
the finer mind is constantly varying its 
altitude, looking over and overlooking, 
looking under and understanding things. 

Nothing is of itself important or 
meaningless. One can invest insignifi- 
cant minutiz with new values (as when 
one finds a tone of voice more pregnant 
than the words embodying it) or one 
can discover seemingly large and 
obviously remarkable actions to be mere 
accidents of conduct (as when one finds 
a favor less valuable through having a 
lower or lesser motive than has some 
common friendly sacrifice). We must 
become alternately Lilliputians and 
Brobdingnagians to keep alive to all that 





is vital. 
this delicate sensitive alertness of men- 
tal action by artificial means, is danger- 


But to produce this posture, 


ous. Like any other complicated piece 
of mechanism, the human body and the 
human brain are constructed to run at 
a certain normal or natural rate of 
speed, with a certain amount of fuel. 
Like any other machine, if this velocity 
is intensified the whole apparatus is 
racked and strained, if not ruined. As 
children love to pull the clock weights 
to make the wheels move faster, so men 
stimulate their systems with intoxicants 
for the love of excitement that swifter 
living produces. And so even this cup 
of black coffee may have its dangers. 
Yet, it is not this exotic mental state 
that is wrong; it is merely the method of 
producing it. We are all fond of excite- 
ment, for excitement is but a form of 
wonder. Wonder is the eager regard of 
the mysterious or the novel in life, the 
thrill of joy or astonishment at the 
new thing, whether it be the novelty of 
seeing well-known persons in new situ- 
ations, or new persons in well-known 
situations. The novelty in subtleties is 
the discovery of great laws governing 
small occurrences, or great occurrences 
in the control of small familiar 
rules. It sometimes takes a deal of 
living to discover the importance 
of our childhood’s maxim; we pass 
through tremendous suffering and find 
that all we have learned is that “a stitch 
in time saves nine.” Intoxication paints 
life in new colors as wonderfully, though 
often less valuably. It is the cheap and 
easy way to Wonderland. It admits one 
to mysteries, but it is the illegitimate 
sister of Imagination, the mother of 
Insanity. None the less is it wonderful. 
However, we are more than mere 
pieces of mechanism, for we are not 
automatic. We are moved by something 
outside of ourselves, and, when properly 
adjusted and poised, responsive to some- 
thing we call Truth, whether we appre- 
ciate it as great or small. Let us com- 
pare ourselves rather to compasses, 
whose sensitized needles are myste- 
riously drawn to some secret magnetic 
pole. We can simulate this attraction by 
artificial means, and cause interesting 
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the use of stimulants, in the same 
ay that the sensitized needle may be 
rawn about by moving a piece of iron 

its magnetic field. But with such No more coffee, then, thank you,—I 
think this one cup has been quite suffi- 
cient for my present purpose! 
been subtle long enough. 


traordinary influence, of course, the 
strument is rendered less sensitive to 
finer and more delicate of natural 
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herrations of our ordinary physical state impulses. In its natural rightful state 
it perceives with accuracy the tiniest 
promptings of the subtle forces which 
radiate from the mysterious north. 
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Success 


By Morgan SHEPARD 


And this may come; success a crown for thee, 
A woven wreath with star-gleams fairly set— 
The gems of friends and fortune nobly met; 
Of name and place—but still thy heart may be 
Warm with the gift of human sympathy. 

This crown may rest upon thy brow and vet 
Sweet truth remain, unsoiled by hid regret. 

A crown—but born in true simplicity. 


Or thy success may be the nobler kind, 

K’en missing these externals shining bright— 
And in the loss the greater laurels find— 

A free and noble growth, a growing sight 

To see the best; to live with open mind, 

To gain at last thy spirit’s fullest height. 























work of men young in their art activity; and, since this statement frees 

is, that so much of our enthusiasm me from the implication of setting 
is called out by its freshness, its prom- limits, we may take up that with which 
ises; a second difficulty lies in one’s we are more especially concerned now, 
conscientious doubt as to whether one his work with animals. 
has the right to write of it at all— It was in this field that he began; 
whether, to set down a man’s accom- the pursuit of an interest naturally 
plishment in black and white at so early enough following upon the years of iso- 
a stage, is not in a way to commit him: lation spent among the mountains of 
to contribute to the setting of bounds,not southern California, in localities far 
only for him, but also upon the pub- enough removed from civilization to 
lie’s perception of his value and accom- allow the puma and the coyote to lurk 
plishment, which it is so particularly in the chaparral of the ranges and where 
the business of the public to discover the herds feed in a freedom that brings 


Ton difficulty in writing of the again go to prove the range of his 


unaided and con amore. them well back into a state approaching 
I have been asked in this article to their forgotten wildness. 
consider Arthur Putnam’s work in ani- This early experience out of doors 


mal sculpture, but I am of necessity afforded him—the artist in him—the 
bound to keep in mind certain works knowledge of the habits and character of 
of his with the human figure (works wild life and, too, the impulse to put 
experimental to a certain degree, under- into form something of what he had 
taken within the last two years) that learned and felt. 

carry his gift to a fuller expression and His understanding of these forms of 
fulfil the promise that his earlier studies life is part of his amazing endowment; 
of animals so abundantly offered to the an understanding quite apart from his 
sympathetic observer. During thisinter- power of visual memory. He knows 
val he has also been occupied with his animals with a knowledge that gives 
various sculptural decorations, that yet the polite fabrications of the current 
















literary disciple of nature (the writers 
of popular books, who reduce the charac- 
ters in wild life to a resemblance to the 
automatic toys of the pavement, or into 
monsters possessing a superhuman 
adroitness)—well, his knowledge gives 
these literary contributions the stamp of 
counterfeit, and it is, perhaps, just 
because his work has so essentially the 
quality of having been done on the spot, 
that we find its truth a little more diffi- 
cult to accept. 

Making a long review, mentally, of 
the use in sculpture of animal form 
(centuries and centuries of art), it is 
surprising how only the best has this 
eifect of truth: the relief from Nine- 
veh; the lioness wounded with spears 
in the British museum as an example; 
the Egyptians, in their superb conven- 
tionalizations of the sacred animals, an 
art that still touches us in our awe of the 
cat: Greece, in her coinage ; eagles, lions, 
dolphins, and the horse and bull; a 
level of design reached that is beyond 
even our dreams now. Then Rome; 
very fine in sculptural effect these pres- 
entations of the sacrificial beasts and 
the dog and horse, but something lost 
from those earlier interpretations. The 
sculptors of the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods struggled with a grotesque sense 
of animals. The later period dealt 
nobly with the horse, but town life had 
shut the people out from an under- 
standing of the freer animals, and where 
they picture these, they are a frank 
acknowledgment of the curiosity that 
does not understand, is merely amused 
with the strangeness of the animal in 
captivity. 

This dullness toward the animal is 
pretty generally maintained in art till 
the early half of the nineteenth century, 
and here we meet the modern expression 
in its fullest force in Baryé. No con- 
temporary name stands with his; he, for 
the first time since the Greeks, seized 
on the actual characterization in its 
truth. There seems to have been no 
immediate precedent for this frank per- 
ception. He had the Jardin with its 
sad collection of captives, and he had 
the Louvre with its spoils of Nineveh. 
He stands toweringly above his con- 
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temporaries, even in painting; Dela- 
croix’s lions are really the stage concep- 
tions of what a lion ought to be: 
Gericault, Fromentin—their interest in 
wild life was an incident in their obser- 
vations of the desert, and, in England, 
Landseer was at the moment submerg- 
ing the animal in a flood of domestic 
sentimentality that is echoed in the 
literary works of today. 

Putnam’s impulse was as intuitive 
as Baryé’s, and without aid from either 
the collections of the Jardin or, and 
more especially, those of the Louvre. 
There have been moments when we may 
have regretted for him his distance from 
the Louvre; his personal deprivation in 
not having at hand some great collection 
where the traditions of art are to be 
gathered. The deprivation is general in 
America, student and public lacking such 
help as a wisely selected series of repro- 
ductions would afford in establishing a 
standard of taste. 

But a man who has worked seriously at 
an art for a term of years, consciously 
or unconsciously (if he is the true 
artist), comes to an understanding of 
the tradition, works with it, works from 
it, enlarges it; and this is what Putnam 
has done. Yet it does not lessen the 
difficulty of the accomplishment; and 
while I say that for his sake we have 
occasionally regretted the distance of the 
Louvre, I see clearly enough, too, that, 
having settled now upon the foun- 
dations of the tradition, he has brought 
to the tradition a vitality of personal 
conviction that he might have lost had 
he had what are termed “the advan- 
tages.” A man with a smaller, a more 
facile gift might not have survived at 
all, or have had his stimulus from the 
reproductions of cheaper modern art: 
always at hand as these are, and the 
very ease with which they impose 
themselves upon the raw _ intelligence 
makes it more than ever a necessity to 
us, for the sake of student and public 
alike, that we get together a collection 
of first-class works of art to offset the 
influence of popular modern works. 

If Putnam in those early days missed 
the influence that a great collection can 
offer, he, by his own right sense, has 
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ANIMAL 


avoided the common pitfalls offered by 
these easy salon successes; he stands now 
with an unspoiled outlook on his own 
solid acquirement. This is, first, his 
knowledge of the appearances and motion 
‘f animals, not only observed, but the 
observation supplemented, backed up, by 
hought and investigation, and the most 
aborate study of anatomical structure 
nd function. He has carried this 
investigation beyond the school work of 
the usual student into the intricacies of 
parative anatomy, the elaborate 
studies of an anatomist. This fact is 
orth mentioning, because with the 
allurement that clay offers for easy 
expression, the accompaniment of hard 
tudy in a science apart, is what we 
hardly expect from the artist who is 
wholly self-taught. 

In the sculpture of animals all this 
stored knowledge is a necessity. Work- 
ing in the presence of a restive human 
model must always be more or less a 
working through the memory; and, with 
animals in movement, the whole process 
must be from knowledge and memory 
alone, stimulated by occasional observa- 
tion. This adds immensely to the diffi- 
culty of a successful presentation, and 
the failure of the greater number of the 
works of art concerned with the animal 
has its cause, I believe, in too great a 
dependence upon the living model. Now 
a beast, penned behind bars in the lim- 
ited area of the exhibition cage (shame- 
fully limited as it always is) is hardiy 
representative of its free state at all. 
| remember protesting to a Japanese 
painter in the presence of his drawing 
of a tiger (merely a tigerish mouth, a 
pair of fixed and ominous eyes; of the 
body there was but the indication). 
“Why,” I asked, “did you not obtain a 
tiger as a model?” “Ah,” he replied, 
“| must send to India for a tiger; he 
will be put in a box, a small box; he 
will travel a month on the sea; he will 
be very sick on the sea, and then he will 
he brought to my house, still in that 
little box, still very sick. People will 
look at him and say, ‘A tiger!’ but to 
ine he is no longer a tiger, since he has 
lost his tiger spirit. Here” (pointing 
to his drawing) “here you have the tiger 
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spirit ; 
part of the tiger 

The story embodies the story of many 
an ambitious work that has failed, 
because it was without even the percep- 
tion of the tiger spirit; the dependence 
upon the perverted captive of the zoo- 
logical garden for all of the facts has 
brought about the dreary canvases and 
sculpture that hold their proportionate 
space in every large exhibition. 

With all his knowledge, Putnam has 
this interior sense of the animals he 
depicts, in their alert languors, their ter- 
rible vitality, and that dignity that is the 
hidden quality of all wild life and that 
puts to the blush much of our human 
pettiness and self-conscious attitudi- 
nizing. Looking at his works—here is a 
puma at rest, with a dignity not imposed 
by art, but the true bearing of the 
animal; here the same beast in his 
triumph of rapine, the whole face and 
body fixed in its expression of power 
and hunger, lust of blood and that sus- 
picion of the rival waiting to seize upon 
the booty; here, cubs at play, innocent 
frolic of young creatures that yet, on 
the instant, can show claws and teeth. 
Then the humorous awkwardness of the 
foal on its large legs for its first adven- 
tures in life, the foolish and appealing 
innocence of its half frightened friend- 
liness; here’s a head of a coyote used 
as the boss on a door knocker, all sly 
meanness and low skill, and yet winning 
by its very native confession of qualities 
that are all its own. 

This soft controlled body of the puma 
in the act of drinking at a pool gives 
us, if we look quietly enough, a vision 
as from the edge of the desert, the heat, 
the silence, the covert life of the brush 
and the bare gorges and mesas. And 
here is its domestic echo, the family cat, 
tolerating our society for the sake of the 
comfort obtainable, seated in suspicious 
reserve on the hearth, with memories of 
Egyptian sunshine from the heat of the 
fire. 

With the one exception of Baryé (the 
one supreme modern in his field), I do 
not know the work of any contemporary 
man that shows more definitely this 
variety in the understanding of animal 
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feeling. I might go further and say 
that I know of no one who can match 
Putnam at his best (for he has his 
quota of failures) in the interpretation 
of the natural quality of the wilder 
animals. ‘There are a number of men 
in England and France who go far 
beyond him in the technique of their 
art; schooled men, these are, of long 
training and assured place, but they 
miss, in an undefinable way, just the 
essential thing that he gives us; and 
it is the essential thing that of all others 
we ask in the new art of America. 

No great school is founded upon non- 
essentials; and in America, for the 
present, our first inquiry of every artist 
bringing his work before the public 
should be as to what he has to say, and, 
afterward, how he says it. It is this 
burden of a message that gives the great 
weight to Saint Gaudens’ work; he has 
the most important thing to say, per- 
haps, of any artist working in America 
at the present time, and should there- 
fore be our seriously accepted influence ; 
it gives him a place that a man 
of delightful but lighter gifts like Mac 
Monnies can never lay claim to; and 
I name these two men, together with 
my conviction as to their relative value, 





because our tendency is, in this heyday 
of our prosperity, to exalt lightness and 
charm in art, and that tendency is a 
dangerous misleading to students and 
to the younger men. 

There is an apparent injustice in bring- 
ing in the name just here of the young 
American whose work we have been 
looking at; his talents are but beginning 
to formulate in expression, but he comes 
in because I believe he is a certain quan- 
tity to be counted upon in the necessarily 
uncertain future of art in California; 
his chief claim to our consideration lies, 
I think, in just this fact, that he has 
evidently something to say. He has an 
adequate and increasing skill with which 
to say it; he is one of a number of men 
amongst us whose work is very much 
more than a promise, and I wonder if 
it is not part of the responsibility of 
the intelligent citizens in a young 
community, to educate their perception 
of what is worth while, and of what 
is distinctively native in our art, and 
thoughtfully to foster it—for their own 
sake, and for the sake of that same 
uncertain future of art amongst us; a 
future that to some of us, seems alarm- 
ingly imminent in its chances for going 
wrong. 
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Spanish Californians to give the 

name of “las Mariposas” to the most 
beautiful of the multitude of blossoms 
which once almost covered the hillsides 
and valleys of all California in a glorious 
profusion of floral wealth. Those who 
have seen the Eschscholtzia painting hun- 
dreds of acres with their orange flowers, 

have viewed the lovely parks of the 
mid-Sierra in their fullest floral tide, 
imay have some faint conception of the 
day when a whole state was carpeted 
with flowers, as various in hue as a 
kaleidoscope. 

The flowers, with brilliantly glowing 
cups so delicately penciled and oculated 
and borne on the slenderest of stems a 
foot or two high, would have suggested 
to less imaginative minds than those of 
our Spanish Californian predecessors, 
the wings of richly tinted butterflies. 
They are known to botanists as Calochor- 
tus, a Greek word signifying beautiful 
cups, a second tribute to their beauty, 
and the specific names of venustus, splen- 
dens, elegans, pulchellus, and amoenus, 
hv which some of their variations are sci- 
cntifically designated, piling superlative 
on superlative, are the tributes of the 
scientists to a family which all acknowl- 
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LAS MARIPOSAS 


BY 
CARL PURDY 


edge is not excelled even by the orchids, 
those exquisite daughters of the tropics, 
in delicacy of varied tints and exquisite 
beauty of marking. Under the name Cal- 
ochortus, as well as the Spanish Mariposa 
tulip or its English equivalent, butterfly 
tulip, they are today among the most 
prized treasures of European gardens. A 
river, a county, and a town preserve the 
name Mariposa, although its origin is 
forgotten. 

There are still protected spots where 
the Mariposa tulips grow in their old- 
time profusion. Such a place I know of 
in El Dorado county, some twenty miles 
east of Placerville, in a region which in 
the early days swarmed with miners, but 
has now all but lapsed to its pristine 
wildness. There Calochortus venustus, 
the Mariposa tulip par excellence, grows 
in such wonderful variety as almost to 
exceed belief. The region is one in which 
the yellow pine predominates. 

The rivers Consumnes and Mokelumne 
and their tributaries flow in deeply 
eroded canyons, while between them lie 
park-like areas charmingly diversified 
into hill and dale, all beautifully wooded. 
Few domestic animals interfere with 
wonderful profusion of bloom, which 
beginning with the scarlet snow plant 
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culminates in a blaze of Mariposas in 
late June. For miles in that month the 
nature lover could wander without losing 
sight of them. In form they are all 
alike, cups two or three inches across, 
in texture satiny, and in color most 
varied. 

In our gardens, where for generations 
through the processes of selection or the 
hybridists’ art plants have been varied, 
such diversity is to be expected, but there, 
in cups of every shade from an ivory 
white through cream to buff, from lilac 
to purple, and through endless gradations 
of pinks, salmons and flesh colors, to 
deep glowing crimson, Nature unaided 
has excelled all human skill. And not 
only that, but with a hand whose dainty 
touch no artist could equal, she has pen- 
ciled and painted these glowing cupsof her 
creation with rich browns and maroons 
and reds in endless combinations, 
and all exquisite. All these blossoms 


have at the base of each petal an eye like 
that on a peacock’s or butterfly’s wing. 
Some have near the top of each petal a 
crimson blotch as if a drop of blood had 
splashed on it, while in others this mark- 


ing in crimson or gold overspreads the 
petal like a glowing sunset. A thousand 
flowers all strikingly different could be 
plucked without difficulty. 

While in no place is Calochortus venus- 
tus more beautifully variable than as I 
have described it, and as it grows in a 
belt in the Sierra, southwardly crossing 
all of the lines of travel to the Calaveras 
big trees, the Yosemite and the great 
Sequoia forest of the southern Sierra, yet 
many sections of California possess varia- 
tions of it as fine, if less variable. Of 
such is the lovely deep citron variety of 
Sonoma county, and the beautifully 
marked cups which grow in open fields 
or slopes the length of the Sierra foot- 
hills and from the bay northwardly. The 
species is but one of a numerous sister- 
hood, each with its peculiar charms, hay- 
ing for a family home the vast region 
from the eastern slopes of the Rockies to 
the Pacific. One of the sisters holds 
sway in every considerable section of the 
west, and a family gathering would be 
a dazzling array indeed. 


It was that Mariposa tulip which 
grows among the sage brush of the semi- 
deserts of the great basin whose edible 
bulb helped to sustain life in those days 
of starvation which marked the earliest 
history of Mormon settlements in Utah, 
and when the state of Utah sought a 
floral emblem it may have been a feeling 
of gratitude as well as appreciation of 
its beauty which prompted the selection 
of the “Sego lily” as Calochortus Nul- 
tulii is there called. Its large cup, daz- 
zling white and delicately eyed and pen- 
ciled with a strongly contrasting maroon, 
fully justifies the choice. 

One would hardly seek such bulbous 
plants within the barren confines of the 
Mohave desert, yet in such seasons as a 
grudging nature vouchsafes even a scant 
rainfall, that desert blossoms gaily, and 
its most attractive flower is a Mariposa 
tulip (C. Kennedyit) with the scantiest 
of foliage and a cup so glowingly vermil- 
ion as fairly to dazzle the eye. 

Our neighboring states to the north 
have Calochortus Nitidus, whose lilac 
flower, poised on an unusually delicate 
stem, has an added touch in an indigo 
blotch, midway, and long cobwebby hairs. 
From the Cascades eastwardly it dots 
many meadows and moist hillsides, even 
as far as the distant shores of Yellow- 
stone lake. 

Tourists, who in midsummer leave 
the dusty and heated valleys for the cool 
heights of the Sierra, find there Calo- 
chortus Leichtlinii, a dwarfed sister of 
the Sego lily of the great basin to the 
eastward. In those altitudes the snow of 
one year is hardly gone in late seasons 
before the crests are again powdered, 
and when in August the snow banks 
shrink from the kiss of a fervent sun, all 
nature hurries to utilize the brief season 
of light and warmth to the fullest. The 
plants have long awaited their opportu- 
nity, and just beneath the surface lie 
girded and ready to answer the sun’s 
call. I have seen anemones in the 
shadow of a snow bank unfolding as they 
pushed through the ground and carrying 
soil on the opened flowers, and the cups 
of the Mariposa tulips sitting in the 
sand which they had pushed aside in 





THE 
ning out their buds. Nature is ever 
‘ady to realize herself. 

In the southern part of the state 
are many beautiful Mariposa 
ilips, each possessing its claim to 
premacy among the charming sister- 
|, and fully as variable as those of the 
Sierra. It is wonderful how Weed’s Cal- 
nortus (C. Weedw) varies in different 
alities. On the mesas near the old 
of San Diego, it holds its orange 
ys above the scrubby brush. Each cup 
s thickly covered with silky hairs, each 
ated in a dark maroon dot. When the 
ne species is encountered on the mesas, 
ich slope back of Pasadena, the flow- 
are a lavender and while the silky 

‘rs remain, the dots are gone. 
\nother move to the northward and 
‘evolutionary process has cut off each 
petal as squarely as if clipped with 
‘ars, While the hairs are condensed on 
‘ remaining portion, and the color is a 
reddish purple. At San Luis Obispo the 
petal has been reduced to a mere rudi- 
ment, and the hairs so closely crowded 
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that the petal is more suggestive of a 
hairy caterpillar than. of a butterfly. 

The great lilac Mariposa (C. splen- 
dens) is also one of the southland’s 
floral treasures, and from Santa Cata- 
lina island to old San Diego the glo- 
rious lilac-purple flowers are everywhere 
counted among the choicest gifts of late 
spring in that land of choice flowers. 

Few see the Golden Bowl Mariposa (C. 
clavatus) in its native home, but it 
often reaches the Los Angeles florists, 
and is greatly admired. Fine chalices 
they are, of rich yellow, with many silky 
hairs on the inner base of the petals, 
each tipped with a translucent knob like 
a tiny icicle. Beautiful as it is, the 
microscope is needed to see all of its 
exquisite structure. 

Other Mariposas there are, all beauti- 
ful, and all sharing the family tendency 
to vary. No group of plants better illus- 
trates the processes of evolution by which 
Dame Nature is gradually transforming 
all that lives. By taking advantage of 
this, plant-breeders produce new species. 
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The Early Rains 


By Henry ATKINS 


The early rains have veiled the hills, 
The valleys hold a mystery— 

The happy coastward canyon fills 
With the gray mist from sea. 


For this the summer sighed and stayed, 
At last, the signal of release! 

And on the thirsty land is laid 
The earnest of her peace. 











LOOKING EASTWARD FROM MOUNT HAMILTON, SHOWING THE ZIGZAGGING ROAD DOWN INTO THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


In the Mt. Hamilton Hills 


By Carrie STEVENS-WALTER 


ALIFORNIA is 

country with an_ all-the-year- 

round outing season. Its summer 
and winter resorts are limited only by 
its boundaries. Many of these are widely 
known and advertised, while others— 
and these not the least among the 
attractive—are known and loved only 
by a favored few. 

Almost every visitor to the beautiful 
Santa Clara valley takes the thirty-mile 
trip from San Jose to Lick Observatory 
on the summit of Mount Hamilton, 4,440 
feet above the sea. Over the magnifi- 
cent grade of this road—one of the best 
in the world—a procession of visitors 
is passing from year end to year end. 
And yet comparatively few of the 
throng that hurry through the trip in 
a day, realize that the very pearl of 
outing places, whose enjoyable possibil- 
ities are inexhaustible, extends from the 
base of Mount Hamilton up over the 


essentially a 


skirting hills that billow themselves to 
its very crest. 

The modest Hotel Santa Ysabel sit- 
uated at the base of the mountain, where 
the stage road crosses Smith creek, seven 
miles from the summit, is the last stop- 
ping and eating-place on the road, for 
there are no hotel accommodations at 
the observatory. And for this reason, 
perhaps, the preoccupied tourist is likely 
to ignore all the attractions of the local- 
ity save the gastronomic, and hurty on 
to the summit, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. But there are cer- 
tain wise ones of us who take several 
weeks for the trip, and feel that we 
haven’t a superfluous hour on our 
hands. The purpose of this article is 
to tell how we do it. 

Smith creek, at the point indicated, 
is some twenty-two miles from San 
Jose, over two ranges of mountains that 
completely shut off the heavy moist air 








IN THE MT. 
of the bay section, giving a peculiarly 
exhilarating climate at an elevation of 
twenty-two hundred feet. The creek 
is a beautiful mountain stream flow- 
ing over clean rocks and sand, and 
heavily wooded along its borders, with 
the countless trees and shrubs for which 
these hills are famous, and whose odors 
vive to the atmosphere a delicious tang 
found nowhere else. The stream is the 
home of the trout, and fishing, in its 
season, calls many sportsmen here. 
The place is not a fashionable resort, 
where people go on dress parade, but 
just a cozy corner of nature, where one 
loesn’t think much about dress in the 
enjoyment of its restfulness and beauty. 
| go there at all seasons of the year, 
whenever town civilization becomes a 
hurden, when the noise of the telephone 
wearies, and the desire for street cars 
but I never yet have settled the 
question of which month in the year 
is pleasantest there. Whenever I go, 
however, I take the same wardrobe: a 
skirt coming just below the knees and 
worn over bloomers; heavy ‘canvas leg- 
gings; a pair of heavy, comfortable 
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shoes with nails or something else on 
the soles to prevent slipping in climb- 


ing, and a soft hat that is not dis- 
arranged bv brush or barbed-wire fences. 
very morning I go to breakfast arrayed 
in this costume, and nobody in the din- 
ing-room is shocked (or even notices 
me, unless he is a tenderfoot), because 
“there are others.” Equipped with a 
long manzanita alpenstock, that I 
keep in storage at the hotel between 
visits, and frequently a kodak, I strike 
out over the hills immediately after 
breakfast, returning to the hotel only 
in time for luncheon. Sometimes I 
take the cut-off trail to the observatory, 
only two miles this way; again I tramp 
ihe entire seven miles around the grade, 
for the magnificent views afforded; but 
oftener I wander at my own sweet will 
regardless of trails) What glorious 
hours these are, alone with nature; 
playing hide and seek with flower- 
crowned summits; trailing luring, back- 
hone ridges to their carefully hidden 
beginnings; sliding recklessly along 
steep hills at the saucy dare of the 
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flirtatious Mariposa lily; creeping 
through cool, dense woods for the deli- 
cate harebell, or plunging into deep 
ravines from whose still mysterious 
depths one can almost count the stars 
at noonday,—and always outwitting the 
defiant barbed-wire fence that would bar 
my progress, by carefully rolling under 
or wriggling through it. Often in 
quietly rounding some summit I come 
suddenly upon a family of deer feed- 
ing upon a sunny mesa or sheltered 
nook beyond; but these invariably 


‘spring almost from my very touch and 


bound away over the ridges before I can 
get my camera in position. I have 
learned by many disappointing experi- 
ences that a deer doesn’t like to sit for 
his photograph. 

One dreamy October day I was climb- 
ing carefully along the precipitous sides 
of a deep and darkly wooded ravine, 
known as Indian Gulch (of which, more 
anon, as the story-writers say). It 
required considerable effort to keep 
myself from sliding off into the tree 
tops below me, and my progress was 
necessarily slow and quiet. Presently 
I came out where a steep, narrow inter- 
secting gorge formed the queerest little 
bird-cage of a nook imaginable, some 
ten or twelve feet in length by five or 
six in breadth and as many in depth, 
quite roofed with overhanging branches 
of mountain laurel and other graceful 
foliage. As I sat resting within a few 
feet of this pocket, the slanting sun rays 
that pierced it in spots revealed to my 
surprised gaze a little moving patch 
of dun surface. Keeping perfectly still, 
and looking closely, I found the little 
dun patch to be a young fawn whom 
a careful mother had undoubtedly 
tucked into this seemingly undiscover- 
able cradle, believing her offspring quite 
safe from its natural enemy—human 
creatures. My sympathies were all with 
the absent mother, so I stood stock still 
and enjoyed the sight of her baby as 
it moved around its cradle, nibbling the 
grass and occasionally turning a pair 
of great, lustrous, human-bright eyes 
squarely upon me—thinking, in its baby 
stupidity, undoubtedly, that I was some 
sort of tree—until after a time, it curled 
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its slender legs under its lithe little 
body, lay down, shut its eyes, and went 
fast asleep. Then I sank slowly back 
on the trail and crept softly out of 
range on my hands and knees, regretting 
meanwhile, that I had left my camera 
at the hotel that morning, and conse- 
quently could take away only a memory 
picture of the pretty scene. 

Indian Gulch, as above suggested, 
has a story. It is a wildly wooded, deep 
and gloomy ravine, that lies like a sav- 
age gash on the southwestern facing 
slope of Mount Hamilton, on the cattle 
ranch of R. F. Morrow. A few rods up 
Smith creek from where Indian Gulch 
intersects that stream, is a little cabin 
occupied by a range rider, or vaquero, 
of the Morrow ranch. This little cabin 
is most romantically situated at a point 
where Smith creek, rolling over great 
boulders under deep foliage, receives the 
waters of a small, swift stream known 
as Sulphur creek, that tumbles into it 
froma wild and narrow gorge of great 
depth. The name is given to this small 
stream because of a beautiful, white 
sulphur spring that bubbles out of a 
crevasse in the perpendicular side of a 
gigantic rock on one bank of the stream 
a few rods from where it joins Smith 
creek. Sulphur creek is on the east 
side of Smith creek nearly parallel with 
Indian Gulch, from which it is separated 
by a long, narrow ridge. Along this 
ridge summit ran the old trail to Mount 
Hamilton before the days of wagon 
roads in this section, and when the only 
travel was on_ horseback. 

One morning in May, 1896, the people 
of Santa Clara valley were horrified by 
the discovery that a sextuple murder 
had been committed the night before 
on a farm near San Jose, the victims 
being the family and two employees of 
a Colonel McGlineyv, and the murderer, 
supposedly, James CC. Dunham, the 
husband of one of the victims, a daughter 
of Mrs. MceGliney by a former marriage. 
The case has since become almost world- 
famous, and the “hunt for Dunham” 
continues to this day. On the second 
day after the murder the now notorious 
fugitive appeared on horseback at this 
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herder’s little cabin on Smith and Sul- 
phur creeks, naturally frightening the 
young vaquero into a state of cold 
shivers. Dunham was recognized by 
Everett Snell, owner of an adjoin- 
ing ranch, who happened to be at the 
cabin, and who was an old acquaint- 
ance of the fugitive. The two men 
held quite a long conversation, their 
subjects of discussion undoubtedly 
being other than the recent murder. 
After a few uneasy minutes, in which 
each was doubtless very anxious to get 
rid of the other, Dunham bade his 
former friend adieu and left the cabin, 
taking the old Mount Hamilton trail 
over the ridge along Indian Gulch. 
Right there he dropped out of sight 
and the knowledge of men as completely 
as though the earth had opened and 
swallowed him. In all probability he 
went into Indian Gulch, a most com- 
plete natural hiding place, for his horse 
was found a few days afterward wander- 
ing in the mountains. But while 
detectives have hunted Dunham almost 
from Alaska to Terra del Fuego, and 
from New York to the Philippines, cer- 
tain people hold tenaciously to the theory 
that his bones are yet in Indian Gulch. 
I have gone on two or three hunts for 
them myself, but will confess that I 
have never mustered sufficient courage 
to go alone into the deepest depths of 
this dark and awesome gorge. 

These trips satisfaction 
peculiarly their own, and I have won- 
dered when making them why any one 
would live in a city when he could lie 
close to the warm, magnetic bosom of 
Mother Earth along the precipitous side 
of Indian Gulch, listening to the quail 
calls in the deep ravine, taking note of 
the innumerable varieties of trees and 
shrubs on the hillsides, coquetting with 
the gorgeous wild flowers that ogle him 
from every direction, watching the 
timid deer that flit like dun shadows 
among the trees across the impassable 
ravine, inhaling the delicious wild-wood 
odors, and feeling the wonderful sun- 
shine penetrate to the inmost depths 
of his physical being, chasing out rheu- 
matism and every weary ache and pain. 
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By 
Joseph Cairn Simpson 














From the Days of the Mission to the 


Present 


Apvanracrs TuHat Urcre tie Location oF A GOVERNMENT BREEDING FARM IN 
CALIFORNIA—LONG-DISTANCE TRAVEL OF THE Earty Days—THE 
Fremont Ripe From Los ANGELES TO MONTEREY AND 
Back—THE CHEAPNESS OF REARING 
IN THE WEST 


TWELFTH PAPER 


FTER showing so clearly in my 
A paper in Sunset MaGazine for 

March, 1904, that the claim of 
California’s pre-eminence as the birth- 
place and nursery of fast harness-horses 
was not a vain boast, my intention was 
to take up the other discussion and also 
show the advantages this country pos- 
sesses for the production of high-class 
running horses. Owing to sickness, how- 
ever, there was a long break in the 
narrative, and the data that is necessary 
to continue the story of the California 
harness-horse is now available, and the 
natural sequence—the close of that 
department—can be placed on record, as 
there will be abundant material on hand 
for one paper, and the months of Sep- 
4 


tember and a part of October will add 
enough more to complete that part of 
the volume. 

There is no questioning the supremacy 
of the thoroughbred when the tests are 
beauty of form and a high rate of 
speed—or, better, the highest rate of 
speed—where the distance is from half 
a mile to four miles, or still farther than 
what was considered in the old days of 
racing to be essential to give an aspirant 
the name of race-horse. For extremely 
long distances, such as the Fremont ride 
from Los Angeles to Monterey and back, 
an account of which was given in the 
first paper, the native Californian was 
surely the champion; and this, as was 
claimed in that paper, is the strongest 
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proof that the natural advantages—the 
soil, climate, water and native grasses— 
of California have a potency in the 
production of high-class horses beyond 
those of any other portion of the United 
States and Europe. And it can be said, 
with due regard to truth, that this state, 
when compared with all the rest of the 
world, will secure the verdict for 
superiority when the tests are such as 
were presented in that famous ride and 
others of the same stamp. But we do 
not want horses nowadays that can 
gallop one hundred miles between sun 
and sun, keep up that rate for many 
consecutive days, and perform feats that 
would be classed as incredible were it 
not that they are so well authenticated 
as to be beyond successful contradiction. 
“The only food which the horses had, 
except a few quarts of barley, at Mon- 
terey, was the grass on the road,” says 
the reverend chronicler, Walter Colton, 
chaplain in the United States navy, 
and as the time of the year was March 
eastern readers would imagine there 
was little nourishment in the tender 
blades. But in that southern country 
the wild oats at that season of the year 
would be “in the dough,” and there 
never was a food for horses which could 
equal the native oats for fattening prop- 
erties. Horses, worn out with the long 
trip across the plains, would recuperate 
so quickly, when the oats were in that 
stage, that after a short run out their 
owners would be troubled to recognize 
them. But that has been so fully dis- 
cussed in former chapters that a mere 
reference is all that is necessary now. 
That the horses of California, as they 
were from the time when the missions 
were in their full glory till Uncle Sam 
took possession, are not of the sort which 
is now in demand cannot be truthfully 
denied, though if the Japanese had fore- 
seen the struggle which is now demon- 
strating that they are sure enough fighters, 
and realized the value of California horses 
for light cavalry as long ago as 1877, 
that arm of the service would be in 
keeping with the artillery and infantry. 
In the year mentioned (1877) there 
came to San Francisco from Japan a 
commission to purchase horses, which 


it did. D. W. Ap Jones accompanied 
them as courier. He was in the employ 
of the Japanese government, and in 
charge of an experimental breeding farm 
in Japan. A short time after his return 
from this expedition he was attacked in 
his house by a band of robbers and so 
hacked to pieces by their short swords 
that his recovery seemed almost a 
miracle. He was awarded a very liberal 
pension and came to this country, set- 
tling in one of the southern counties, 
but after a short correspondence, | 
failed to receive answers to my letters 
and came to the conclusion that he was 
dead, and hence the only information 
I obtained was that the horses bought 
in California arrived safely in Japan. 

There were several members of the 
committee, one of them being a prince 
and another a sort of master of horse 
to the Mikado. I found the latter to 
be well posted on breeding and a very 
good judge of form. I went with them 
to Theodore Winter’s farm, and they 
spent a few hours at my place in Oak- 
land. I tabulated the pedigrees of the 
horses they bought, and notwithstand- 
ing the drawback of conversing through 
an interpreter, obtained a good deal of 
information about Japan as a_horse- 
breeding country. The description of 
the horses there by the master of horse 
was anything but favorable, and he 
heartily agreed with me that successive 
crosses of thoroughbred would be the 
likeliest way to improve the stock. 

The hint of a war between Japan and 
Russia, or any other large European 
power, would have been derided at that 
time, but the “little brown men” have 
shown a fighting capacity second to none, 
and the little fellows mounted on Cali- 
fornia horses would be the crack light 
infantry troops of the world. 

Had the committee which visited 
California in 1877 secured a few hun- 
dred mares from California and bred 
them and their female descendants to 
thoroughbreds, or the best of the males 
of the first cross selected to couple with 
the part bred mares, by this time there 
would have been a horse supply in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the requirements. 
I have a book, “Scott and Sebright,” by 
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Soil, climate and native grasses of California have a potency in the production of high-class horses 


the Druid, and on the inside of the 
cover is inscribed, “Presented to Jos. 
Cairn Simpson by D. W. Ap Jones, 
San Francisco, May, 1877. Bought by 
Mr. Jones in Tokio, Japan.” 

The Druid was one of the most cele- 
brated English writers on the horse, and 
that at a time—the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—when there were a num- 
ber of gifted men in that department 
of literature. He selected titles for his 
books which, after his first volume, 
showed their kind: “Silks and Scarlet,” 
“Post and Paddock,” “Scott and Se- 
bright.” Seott was the foremost trainer 
of race-horses of the time, hence the 
first chapter of one volume was devoted 
to the “legitimate” ; the second, to “Stag, 
Drag and Flag,” or true hunting with a 
live stag or fox for the incitement, the 
drag being when the aniseed bag lured 
the hounds to a false chase; and the 
flag being the symbol for steeple chas- 
ing. Mr. Jones found the book in a 
store for the sale of curios, and it cer- 
tainly was somewhat curious that it 
should have found its way to Japan at 


so early a time. It showed rough usage 
and the pictures in it must have been 
a novelty to the natives. The frontis- 
piece was a steel engraving of “Nat,” 
a famous jockey, in racing colors, and 
there was a photograph under which was 
the legend: 

A QUIET DAY AT SLEDMERE, 1862. 

(From a photograph, the sole property of the 


author, taken by S. Hoggard, and registered 
according to the act.) 


In place of the half-tone of the present 
time, it is a photograph pasted on a 


blank sheet. Sledmere was the country- 
seat of Sir Tatton Sykes, one of the 
most successful breeders of race-horses, 
and the picture represents a groom hold- 
ing a horse, with two spectators, pre- 
sumably Sir Tatton and the author, all 
of them wearing high silk hats and long 
surtout coats. 

The performances of the California 
horses of nearly sixty years ago have a 
bearing on a question which may be 
a prominent subject of debate in the 
United States Congress, and that at no 
distant day, namely: a government 
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stud; a horse-breeding farm of large 
proportions, or, rather, several horse- 
breeding establishments in different sec- 
tions of the country. Some time ago 
there was a rumor that a high official 
in the army had been sent on a mission 
to those countries where governmental 
stud farms had been inaugurated very 
many years ago and had proved. to be 
so advantageous that there was a general 
endorsement of the farms, scarcely one 
dissenter being found against the thou- 
sands who gave them an unqualified 
support. A discussion of the main 
question will not be attempted in these 
papers, the object being to show that 
should the government of the United 
States resolve to emulate the example of 
nearly all the leading powers in Europe, 
California presents advantages for rear- 
ing horses which it is safe to say cannot 
be equaled in any other section of the 
country. In fact I have not the least 
hesitation in claiming that were the 
whole world searched there might be 
found sections which closely approached 
California as a horse-raising country, 
but none that surpasses it, inasmuch as 
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there are parts of this state which ar 
perfect in every particular, nothing, ir 
fact, being lacking for the production of 
the very highest type of horses. 

That the breeders of horses in Great 
Britain and Ireland have overcome cli- 
matic drawbacks and produced from com 
paratively inferior animals the finest 
horses in the world cannot be gainsaid, 
and yet I do not scruple to place on record 
my firm conviction that if these astute 
men had commenced two hundred years 
ago to produce horses which could equa! 
the native Californians in such perform- 
ances as the Fremont ride, and others of 
like excellence, they would have signally 
failed. There might have been sporadic 
cases where an animal would show the 
like remarkable powers of endurance, 
the difference being that in the Califor- 
nia horses it was a general endowment 
and not the exceptional case. 

The English breeder had to contend 
against wet and cold, indoor life being 
the rule and not the exception. For the 
greater part of the time from the day of 
its birth to maturity, the California colt 


revelled in sunshine,and the temperature 
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A BODY OF CAVALRY AT THE ARMY CAMP AT ATASCADERO 


of the whole year was such that it 
could be called ideal. In addition to 
the favorable climatic conditions, the 
soil of California is a prominent factor 
in the success of our horse-breeding, for 
apart from its producing the grandest 
herbage, whether on the plains or the 
rolling foothills, it is compact and hard, 
and the foals can gallop over it with 
nearly as much freedom as is shown in 
the air-flight of a bird; and this hard- 
ness not only gives a firm footing which 
is a guard against sprains, but is also 
instrumental in endowing the barefooted 
animals with feet and limbs which can 
be pronounced perfect. 

In a former paper I told of visiting 
the infield of the Los Angeles track in 
company with Chico Forster, who had 
an intimate knowledge of the horses of 
the southern country and could point 
out the natives and those which were 
half of native blood; and their most 
notable features were legs without a 
blemish and feet which were models of 
perfection. 

The training for the long rides of 
which I have written commenced when 
those who were to participate in them 
were indeed in the juvenile division. 


Stimulated by the bright sunshine and 
the ozone gathered by the western 
breeze in its passage over thousands of 
miles of the Pacific ocean, it was not 
many days after the foals could stagger 
around their dams until there were long 
gallops, and by the time they were 
shedding their first coat, three or four 
months from the date of their birth, 
there were many improvised races in 
which the whole band of youngsters 
would contend ardently over a course the 
length of which would be far beyond the 
capacity of the high-bred fellows of old 
England with their restricted boxes and, 
at the best, a circumscribed paddock 
for exercising ground. There is not a 
day here that is not available for a spin, 
whereas in that land, so famous for its 
race-horses, there are days—weeks, per- 
haps—when the shelter of the box can- 
not be dispensed with. It must be 
kept in remembrance that it is not race- 
horses that are the objective point in this 
system of rearing, but horses of general 
utility; horses fitted for cavalry and 
artillery are the purpose of governmental 
breeding farms. 

When the requirement is horses that 
can win the big stakes for colts in their 
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two-year-old form the English system 
of high feeding and the restriction of a 
vearling’s exercise to the bounds of 

paddock so as to get size enough for 
a good stride, is unquestionably the best. 
California breeders of thoroughbreds 
follow the same course, and in future 
papers it will be clearly demonstrated 
that the greatest success has resulted; 
and that there will be no change in the 
niethods pursued to rear race-horses is 
fully assured. And there is also a wide 
difference between the rearing of fast 
harness-horses and those employed for 
government uses. Early education is an 
important point with horses which have 
to be taught what may be called an arti- 
ficial fast gait, and this is another 
feature in California horse-life which 
is superior to that of any other section. 
As for the production of fast harness- 
horses, there is nothing wanting. 

From the most important matters to 
those that are less so, there is nothing 
connected with the business of breeding, 
rearing and educating fast harness- 
horses that is not covered, and if the 
part that devolves upon their educators 
is in keeping with the natural advan- 
tages that California presents, success 
must follow, and the record of the past, 
high as it is, will be surpassed in the 
future. And now, when a location is 
sought which will embody all the 
requirements for the successful breeding 
of cavalry and artillery horses, it is safe 
to say that, while there are other coun- 
tries that may present equally as good, 
it is out of the question to expect any- 
thing better than is to be found in 
California. 

To approximate the system that pro- 
duced these marvels of equine endurance 
it will be necessary to pursue a some- 
what analagous line of breeding and 
rearing, though when the most impor- 
tant point is provided for it may be 
better to deviate from the old-time 
practices. That sine qua non is room. 
Turned on the range, the band of 
mares, under the guardianship of the 
“monarch of all he surveyed,” found 
unlimited room, and yet the general in 
charge would not permit extended 
straggling. Fences, therefore. will be 
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required to keep the mares within their 
own domains when there is no master- 
spirit to control them, but the brood- 
mares can be kept in fields so large that 
the sucklings will have the same chance 
to make long gallops as their predeces- 
sors of the olden time; as in this land 
of magnificent distances, California, a 
government farm might enclose many 
square leagues and still the price be 
within bounds. 

The main question in all these papers 
is the natural advantage which Califor- 
nia presents for producing the very 
highest class of horses. The  well- 
authenticated performances of the native 
horses have shown that in one field fhey 
were unrivaled and the great featsaccom- 
plished were such as to indicate that 
for light cavalry they could not be 
excelled. The question will then be 
pertinent: Why not follow the methods 
of breeding, rearing and breaking which 
resulted so satisfactorily? Inasmuch as 
the old California methods secured the 
highest place, the natural inference 
would be that all such methods could 
be adopted advantageously. One very 
important point to consider is the cost 
of production, and if these old Califor- 
nia breeders had been questioned as to 
the outlay required from the time of 
birth till a colt was ready for service, 
say, four years old, the answer would 
have been, “nothing.” The foundation 
stock were so numerous that no value 
was put on the dams; not one-hundredth 
part of the food which covered the 
country every season could be used, and, 
although vaqueros had to be employed, 
their services at the annual rodeo were 
not worthy of being estimated in dollars 
and cents. While there would be a 
very large increase in the cost of rear- 
ing, when a stud farm for the breeding 
of cavalry horses is brought into com- 
parison with the old methods, vet, owing 
to natural advantages, the expenditure 
would be very much less than it would 
be on a similar establishment anywhere 
on the other side of the mountains. 

Horses in California before the influx 
of the Argonauts occupied a different 
position than they did in any other 
part of the world, the nearest approach 
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KINNEY LOU, A CALIFORNIA HORSE THAT STANDS AT THE FRONT AMONG TROTTERS 
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being in parts of Central America and 
South America. They. occupied an 
anomalous position in these very early 
days, being an absolute necessity and 
yet rating so low in the money scale 
as to be practically—the greater part of 
them at least—valueless. The favorite sad- 
dle horses might have been beyond price, 
and those which were noted for beauty 
and their accomplishments in what the 
luke of Newcastle called the mannage 
were as fully appreciated as were the 
horses of the cavaliers in the days of 
the Merry Monarch. And never was a 
parallel, never a people who were so 
dependent on the animals which were 
so intimately blended with their business 
and pleasures. Without the aid of the 
horse the vast herds of cattle would 
have been beyond the control of a regi- 
ment of vaqueros, and when it is known 
that on three of the twenty-one missions 
there were 265,000 cattle, the magni- 
tude of that part of early Californian 
business can be inferred. Hides and 
tallow were the main exports, and the 
fathers waxed rich when the “fifth 
quarter’—hides and tallow—was the 
only source of revenue, thousands of 
cattle being slaughtered in the closing 
days of the missions for that alone. 
‘The fathers were broken-hearted when 
it became evident that the missions 
were to be despoiled, but their purpose 
had been served—they had done good 
work in the semi-civilization of the 
Indians and had made their labor effec- 
tive in improving the rich acres and 
square leagues far better than was done 
in the next stage of California life. 

Then came the halcyon days of Cali- 
fornia, and for a period—unfortunately 
a short one—the happiest pegple in the 
world were the residents of the coast; 
and the native California horses played 
a more important part in this phase of 
California life than when they made it 
possible to control the thousands of 
cattle which, without that assistance, 
would soon have become as unmanageable 
as wild buffaloes. To understand the 
situation a quotation of four words from 
a volume of 696 pages, “The Natural 
Wealth of California,’ by Titus Fey 
Cronise, will be appropriate: “Barns 
are almost unknown.” 
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That being the case in 1868, “‘almost” 
can be cut out at the time of our story, 
from 1830 to 1850. Long odds may be 
laid that no such provision was made 
for the comfort and well-being of the gal- 
lant steeds which carried the Pathfinder 
and his associates in that historical 
ride, and their masters and mistresses 
in still longer ones; one _ notable 
occasion having been a fete at Sonoma 
where General Vallejo welcomed many 
scores of visitors, the advance guard 
starting from San Diego and being 
joined by so many on its northward 
journey that it was a grand cavalcade 
before three fourths of the distance had 
been made. And the cavalcade was gay 
as well as grand, as, in addition to 
sehors and sehoras of mature years, 
there were seforitas and young cavaliers 
in brilliant costumes, silks and ribbons 
of the brightest colors, and my inform- 
ant, who became a member of the party 
at San Jose, waxed intensely enthusias- 
tic as he described the gallop along the 
eastern shore of the bay and the recep- 
tion at the mission buildings which 
nestled in the shelter of the Contra 
Costa range of mountains. The horses, 
even those which had covered so many 
hundreds of miles, were in good condi- 
tion. 

The capacity to make these long 
journeys in so short a time was a great 
boon to the people. Notwithstanding 
they were so widely separated when 
measured by miles, all of that class of 
inhabitants were neighbors—“Next door 
neighbors” when there was only one 
hundred miles between their dwellings ; 
and when the resolution was takcu to 
make the visit, even in the shortened 
daylight hours of September and 
October, there was plenty of time for 
breakfast and an hour or so for luncheon 
on the road, which would give the ani- 
mals a chance to lay in a supply of the 
ripened wild oats, and the sun was still 
shining when the journey came to an 
end. 

In his journal, December 7, 1847, 
Walter Colton says: “There are no 
people that I have ever been among who 
enjoy life so thoroughly as the Cali- 
fornians. Their habits are simple; their 
wants few; nature rolls almost every 
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| thing spontaneously into their lap. ‘Their 
cattle, horses and sheep roam at large— 
not a blade of grass is cut, and none is 
required.” 

The reverend Alealde’s journal com- 
mences July 28, 1846, and the last entry 
is under the date of June 26, 1849. 
Thus his “Three Years in California” 
(the title of his book) gave ample 
opportunities for observation, and with 
the exception of a few months in the 
mines his home was in Monterey, and 
his position as Alecalde—the first Amer- 
ican to hold that office in California— 
brought him in contact with many of 
the old residents. He says they were 
the healthiest people, as well as the 
happiest, especially the women, and he 
ascribes this to outdoor life. He says: 
“The children ran about in the winter 
months without a shoe, and in their 
little cotton slips, perfect pictures of 
health. The girl of seventeen, the 
mother of forty, and the venerable lady, 
who had reached her three score and ten, 
were never seen hovering around a fire; 
they were at their household affairs, in 
apartments where a coal had never been 
kindled; or in their gardens, where the 
last rain had revived their drooping 
plants; or out in the woods at picnics, 
where the very birds sang out in rivalry 
of their jocund mirth. Health spread 
its rose in the cheek, and elastic life 
thrilled in the bounding limb.” 

If this outdoor life, due to the cli- 
mate, brought health and happiness to 
the people, it was also the foundation 
of the breed of never-tiring horses, and 
in connection with the question, “Which 
is the most desirable location in the 
United States for a governmental breed- 
ing farm?” the ready answer is: “In 
that part of California where the horses 
of the Fremont ride were bred and 
reared.” And to support that answer 
there is an argument so strong that it 
is absolute proof of the soundness of the 
conclusion. 

Outdoor life for horses has been tried 
in many countries—that is, a life which 
was entirely outside of human protection 
until their services were required—and 
the result, with this one exception, has 
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been absolute failure. Accepting the 
Duke of Newcastle’s rating, which places 
the Spanish horse in advance of all the 
other breeds of the Duke’s time (the 
seventeenth century), still their Califor- 
1ian descendants will not suffer by the 
comparison. Spanish horses were taken 
io Mexico and Texas and degenerated 
nto the worthless mustangs, which, of 
all the horses I have seen, can be classed 
is the poorest, with hardly a redeeming 
‘uality. Indian ponies were sturdier, 
ind they had to dig among snow-banks 
| good part of the year for a mouthful! 
of bunch-grass. The wild bands of 
horses which followed the buffaloes on 
he interior ranges were not a test, 
inasmuch as they were not more than 
‘wo generations removed from their 
domestic ancestors and had not been 
long enough out in the “wide, wide 
world” to lose all the good qualities 
of their near progenitors. Every little 
while the story of the pure white pacing 
stallion which never has to break from 
the lateral gait to beat the best of the 
runners, goes the rounds, a sort of an 
equine Flying Dutchman, and as much 
of a myth as the phantom ship. 

‘The Shetland ponies are in a class by 
themselves when miniature horses con- 
tend for the championship, and _tra- 
dition says that they descend from 
Spanish horses which escaped from the 
wrecks of vessels belonging to the Grand 
Armada, shattered among the breakers 
of the Orkneys, near the close of the 
sixteenth century. But they are meas- 
ured by inches in place of hands. One 
of them belonging to the great painter 
of horses, J. F. Herring, the Druid, 
says: “Jack, the  thirty-seven-inch 
pony, is nearly as free to range, and he 
mounted the steps of the front door and 
walked gravely into the room in search 
of his ginger-bread, or to inquire if he 
was wanted for the basket that day.” 
That tells the story of their uses to 
carry children old enough to ride, and 
to draw the infants safely, and for both 
of these purposes none is superior. 

The British government had a pony- 
breeding establishment—Exmoor, in 
Wales—which was sold to Mr. Knight in 
1818. He formed a partnership with 
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Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent natur- 
alist, Lords Headley, Morton, and 
Dundas, and their first importation were 
Dongolas horses of good size, with an 
action of the “knee-in-the-curb-chain” 
school, including some of the best blood 
in the world, such as Old Port, by 
Touchstone, from Beeswing, one of the 
very greatest of English race-mares, and 
among the earlier sires was an Arab, 
Katerfelto. The Welsh ponies gained a 
good deal of celebrity, but it was learned 
that even a sort of half-out-door life 
had to be modified, though it was also 
learned that the smaller ponies, from 
twelve to thirteen hands, were better 
adapted to sustain hardships than those 
of larger growth. 

Search as closely as I can, however, and 
recall as well as I can what has come 
under my personal observation, or has 
been acquired from reading for over half 
a century, there is nothing approaching 
a counterpart or presenting a parallel 
to the breeding of horses in California. 
There has been grand success on one 
side; on all the others where there was 
an approach to like methods, failure. 
That this one exception is due to a 
combination of advantages—everything 
in our favor, not a single drawback—is 
evident. This is when the object of 
breeding and rearing is the production 
of the best animals for service at 
maturity. As stated before, when the 
object is to produce colts which can run 
very fast when rating as two-year-olds, 
which means any month in the third 
year of their life, then there must be 
breaks in the outdoor life, with high 
feeding from the time the foal noses the 
oats about in its mother’s feeding 
trough. 

And yet there is not such a great 
disparity in this respect as an eastern 
breeder would: think must be the result 
of the foal running with its dam on a 
California range. If the colt is born in 
February or March, the grasses are then 
in the most succulent stage, that which 
will induce the greatest flow of milk. 
From that time the wild oats progress 
through the milk and dough stages, 
until fully matured, and then are held 
tightly in the pericarp, with the straw 
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still erect, as perfectly cured and pro- 
tected as if garnered in bin and mow. 
“Where the forests broke the wild oats 
waved, like golden lakes,” in a 
description which Colton wrote of a ride. 
He follows that with: “And now another 
luxuriant plain, where cattle and horses 
and sheep gamboled and grazed by 
thousands”; and until the heavy rains 
of the fall came, the wild oats would 
still wave, and in other places where 
burr-clover grew the ground would be 
fairly covered with the rough capsules 
enclosing a wealth of nutrition in the 
oleaginous seeds. Colts were taught to 
gallop with weight on their backs (if the 
race-course were their destination) in 
their late yearling form, and if the 
trotting-tracks were the objective points, 
then lessons in that method of fast pro- 
gression woudd be the educational course. 
The minimum age for cavalry horses 
four vears. In the olden days the 
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animal was still called colt or filly until 
“full in the mouth’—until it had 
acquired the second dentition—usually 
after it was five years old; and in 
the schedule of weights to be carried in 
races, “six years and aged” were allotted 


the heaviest weight. It is well within 
bounds, however, to assert that colts 


reared in California when the cavalry 
age limit is reached will do good service, 


and, were an emergency .to arise, the 
younger classes could be called upon 


with an absolute assurance of their doing 
good work. 

“None but thoroughbreds do quite as 
well,” said the noted actress, Fannie 
Kemble; and plenty of that blood, when 
the very best cavalry horses are the 
desired product, will be an essential. 
That inheritance enables the two-year- 
old filly to play her part well, and, 
fortunately, there is no lack of it in 
California. 
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The Lure of the Sage-brush 


by Sam Davis 


Have you ever scented the sage-brush 
That mantles Nevada’s plain? 

If not you have lived but half your life, 
And that half lived in vain. 


No matter where the place or clime 
That your wandering footsteps stray, 


You will sigh if you know of her velvet fields 
And their fragrance of leveled hay. 


You will loiter a while in other lands, 
When something seems to call, 

And the lure of the sage-brush brings you back, 
And holds you within its thrall. 


You may tread the halls of pleasure 
Where the lamps of folly shine, 
’Mid the sobbing of sensuous music 

And the flow of forbidden wine. 


3ut when the revel is over, 
And the dancers turn to go, 

You will long for a draft of the crystal streams 
That spring from her peaks of snow. 


You will ask for a sight of beetling crags, 
Where the storm king holds his sway, 
Where the sinking sun with its brush of gold 

Tells the tale of the dying day. 


And when you die you will want a grave, 
Where the Washoe zephyr blows. 

With the green of the sage-brush above your head, 
What need to plant the rose? 





Drawing by Anra IT rances Briggs 











HE overland traveler, westward 

bound from Ogden to San Fran- 

cisco, in the early morning of his 
last day’s journey, arrives at a town 
where his train makes a longer stop 
than usual before beginning its climb 
of the eastern slope of the Sierras. 
Unless the aforesaid traveler has studied 
his railroad folder map with more than 
ordinary diligence the arrival of his 
train at this point will arouse no emo- 
tion other than that of impatience at 
the delay. Nor is the view which he 
may obtain from the car window likely 
to induce enthusiasm, consisting as it 
does of what appears to be the entire 
business portion of a small place which 
to all appearances hugs the railroad with 
its only business thoroughfare as though 
the existence of the former was the only 
excuse for the existence of the latter. 


Reno of the Silver State 


By Ciay PETERS 





And yet this town is a town of destiny 
—a little city with great ambitions for 
the future, and what is of greater 
importance, with the means at hand of 
realizing the fondest hopes of its inhab- 
itants. Reno, the metropolis of the 
state of Nevada, has nearly all of the 
elements and adjuncts which have 
brought about the building of cities in 
other portions of our country. Nature 
has placed the stamp of approval upon 
its location. It has a territory of its 
own, great in extent and varied in 
resources. It is not at all overshadowed 
by the proximity of any other large com- 
mercial center. Sacramento, the nearest, 
is one hundred and fifty miles distant, 
and separated from Reno by the Sierra. 
This mountain barrier effectually blocks 
the building of eastern and western lines 
of railway. The first and admittedly 














Through the city flows the famous Truckee, a beautiful mouniain river 
fed by the melting snows about Lake Tahoe 
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the shortest and best transcontinental! 
steel highway from east to west passes 
through Reno. The only other practical 
pass through this monntain wall is 
about thirty miles to the north, and 
from the nature of the case no com- 
petitor can arise in that direction. South 
through Nevada into California, and 
north through Nevada and California 
to Oregon, in the territory lying to 
the east of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
ains, Reno has and can have no rival. 
The Builder of the Universe, and later 
the builders of railroads, the latter con- 
forming to the conditions made by the 
former, have arranged all this. ‘To the 
eastward from Reno the nearest impor- 
int commercial centers are Ogden and 
Salt Lake, over five hundred miles dis- 
tant, and too far away to be considered 
n this connection. 

Not only is this east-mountain coun- 
try tied to Reno by existing lines of 
railway both to the south and to the 
north, connecting at that point with the 
main east and west artery, but these 
railways are being extended into new 
fields and opening up new territory. To 
the south a railroad has just been built 
from a point on the Carson & Colorado 
to the bonanza mining camp of Tono- 
pah; to the north the extension of the 
Nevada, California and Oregon narrow- 
gauge into the lake country of southern 
Oregon is only a matter of a short time. 

What of the resources of this exten- 
sive inland empire, of which Reno is the 
natural gateway and commercial center ? 
To the south, a rich mineral country, 
as yet largely unprospected, and in 
which new discoveries are constantly 
being made. To the north,a well-watered 
stock country on the one hand, and a 
great virgin timber belt, the most prac- 
tical access to which is from the east, 
on the other. ‘To the east, north and 
south, large areas of arable land which 
are soon to be brought under the govern- 
ment scheme of irrigation, already in 
process of realization, and which when 
fully consummated will add at least 
100,000 to the population of the country 
directly and indirectly tributary — to 
Reno, the metropolis. And this popula- 
tion, unlike the influx into the bonanza 
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ELKS’ HOME AT RENO 
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ONE OF THE SAFEGUARDS OF THE NATION 
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WHERE THE INSANE ARE CARED FOR 


mining camps of Nevada in the past, 
will be permanent, increasing rather 
than diminishing, so long as the water 
flows from the snow-clad Sierra and the 
soil responds to the tillage of man. 
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Reno must become, with the develop- - 
ment of her tributary territory, an 
important distributing point, from the 
fact that the jobber, with proper ware- 
house facilities, can ship to Reno in 
car-load lots, and distribute from Reno 
in less than ecar-load lots north, sout) 
and east, at a profit. 

At East Reno, or more properly speak- 
ing, Sparks, only three miles from th: 
center of Reno proper, and soon to be 
connected with the latter by an electri: 
street-railway system, the Southern 
Pacific Company is now constructing 
some of the largest machine shops as yet 
erected in the western part of the Unite: 
States. The conditions are all favorable, 
and not only will the manufacture ot 
railroad equipment be carried on at this 
point, but the construction of larg 
stock-yards indicates the centering here 
of the stock and wool industry of the 
east-mountain country. All of this 
means much for Reno. It means among 
other things a large and permanent pay- 
roll which will increase along with the 
increase in the business of the road. 

But admitting that Reno has all of 
the potentialities of another Salt Lake 
or Denver, the question will be asked 
by the interested reader, Is it a desirable 
place of residence? Can a man take his 
family to Reno and live there with a 
reasonable degree of comfort and enjoy- 
ment? This question also may _ be 
answered in the affirmative. 

Situated in a sheltered valley known 
as the Truckee meadows at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet above sea level, the climate 
of Reno is free from extremes of tem- 
perature. The snow fall is usually very 
light, the winters mild and the summers 
moderate, with cool nights. Through 
the city flows the famous Truckee, a 
beautiful mountain river fed by the melt- 
ing snows about Lake Tahoe, its source. 
This river furnishes not only water for 
irrigation, but power for manufacturing. 
The soil of that portion of the valley 
upon which the town is situated seems 
to be peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of grass and shade trees, and Reno can 
boast of at least a few as lovely homes 
as can be found anywhere. These will 
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BUILDINGS OF THE NEVADA STATE UNIVERSITY 
AT RENO 


























This river furnishes not only wuter for irrigation, but power for manufacturing 














THE HOME OF UNITED STATES SENATOR FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 
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MAKING AN END OF THE TALL TIMBER—SECTION OF THE LARGE PLANT OF THE VERDI LUMBER COMPANY 


of course be augmented in number with 
future growth. 

Realizing the future in store for their 
town, its public spirited citizens have 
recently inaugurated a system of street 
and other improvements which will 
greatly add to its desirability as a place 
of residence. A Carnegie library has 
just been completed, and a government 
postoftice building is to be erected in the 
near future. Work has been begun on a 
new water-works system, and plans are 
maturing for new electric light and sew- 
erage systems, these municipal improve- 
ments being rendered necessary by the 
development of a young city which is 
rapidly—so to speak—outgrowing its 
clothes. Another enterprise of great 
importance to Reno is the proposed con- 
struction, by southern California cap- 
italists, of an electric railway from Reno 
to Lake Tahoe, which will place that 
famous resort within an hour’s ride of 


Reno, over a route which, following the 
Truckee river, will be replete with scenic 
beauty. The construction of this elec- 
tric line is only a matter of time, as 
the opportunity for returns on _ the 
capital invested will soon be so great 
that it cannot pass unheeded. 

Reno is the seat of two of the state 
institutions, the insane asylum and the 
state university. Of the latter the peo- 
ple of Reno and of Nevada are justly 
proud. Not only in the field of athletics 
have its students made a reputation, 
wresting the laurels of victory from the 
great California universities, but in the 
line of mining engineering this school 
has turned out more men who have 
taken a front rank in their profession 
than any other in the United States. 
The work of this university is all the 
more creditable when the adverse con- 
ditions under which it was wrought are 
considered. The protege of a_ thinly 























populated state, sustained by meager 
appropriations, without any of the rich 
endowments enjoyed by its sister schools, 
it can show results achieved by few. 
‘The site of the university is upon 
elevated ground overlooking the city 
and valley, and, while as yet improved 
it little, these grounds eventually will 
made a beautiful and ornamental 
i\djunct to the city of Reno and a 
urce of pleasure and pride to its 
sidents. 
The state of Nevada, having from 
arious causes suffered a _ retrograde 
movement, is now again on the up grade 
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of advancement. No future census will 
show a decrease in population. On the 
other hand, the increase from now on 
in both wealth and population will be 
rapid and permanent. One of the best 
indications is the fact that men who 
have made money of late years from the 
resources of the state, are reinvesting 
their earnings in its industries. Reno, 
being to Nevada what Salt Lake is to 
Utah, wll necessarily reap the greatest 
advantage from this tendency. As the 
commercial center and metropolis of a 
reawakened state, its future seems to be 
assured. 
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Her Song 


By Marie 8. 


She maketh care to lighten, 


BuRNHAM 


She maketh hope to brighten, 


She maketh faith to deepen, 
She maketh life to sweeten, 


With the magic, with the music of her song; 
By the melody and beauty of her song. 


She maketh old ties dearer, 


She maketh new friends nearer, 
She maketh gray skies bluer, 


She maketh lovers truer, 


Through the tenderness and sweetness of her song, 


By the power and the dower of her song. 

















by Mary 


ERCHED upon my writing desk 
sits little Daruma, wrapped in a 

red robe. It is drawn up over his 
head, and from its bright folds his 
black-bearded face, intent and earnest, 
looks out upon his alien surroundings. 
His shining black eyes seem to fix me 
with a questioning gaze, and I in turn 
would ask of him many things relating 
to his past. But, alas! communication 
between us is impossible, for he is only 
a little porcelain toy, bought for a trifle 
in a Japanese store in San Francisco. 
And yet around his small form clusters 
I know not what of mystery and fasci- 
nation. He is enveloped in a cloud of 
mingled fact and fancy, of poetry, his- 
tory and legend. One longs to sift truth 
from fiction and know him as he is. 

As the story goes, Daruma was the 
Buddhist priest and missionary who first 
brought Buddhism to China from Iidia. 
So devout was he, that, absorbed in 
meditation, he once sat motionless for 
nine years, after the manner of holy men 
we read of, though how this state of 
immobility is conducive to high thinking 
is one of the many questions that present 
themselves to our different point of view. 
Be that as it may, we are told that his 
legs dropped off as the result of this 
fixed attitude, and he is always repre- 
sented as just a body and a head, folded 
about with a robe. From one side of his 
drapery depends the so-called “fly-brush” 
of the Buddhist priests, a plume of white 
horsehair carried as the symbol of their 
clerical functions. Its use is said to 
be to brush away the evil spirits that 
hover over the newly dead. 


a Drawing by W. H. Bull 
VAUGHAN 


One legend of Daruma is connected 
with the nine years of devotion during 
which he remained seated on the ground. 
He had vowed himself to wakefulness 
that his meditations might be uninter- 
rupted, but one night he was overcome, 
and falling asleep, did not awaken until 
daylight. Indignant at his lapse he cut 
off his eyelids and cast them from him 
that they might never again tempt him 
to repose. Strange to say they took root 
where they fell and from them grew a 
beautiful shrub with an abundance of 
leaves. Seeing this miracle, his followers 
gathered the leaves and made from them 
an infusion which, when partaken of, 
drove away sleep from the eyelids. And 
this was the origin of the tea plant. 
In consequence the little god is esteemed 
as the patron saint of the elaborate tea 
ceremony of the Japanese, and his image 
adorns the rooms in which the ceremony 
is held. 

The little figure of Daruma is always 
weighted in such wise that no matter 
how it is rolled about, it regains its 
upright position, and so he is called “the 
getting-up little priest,” and a moral is 
drawn and pointed with a bit of phil- 
osophy. It is, in effect, “Don’t be cast 
down by circumstances. No matter how 
often you are bowled over by Fate, get 
up again, like Daruma.” Centuries ago 
the little toy was known in Japan, just 
as we find it in the shops today, as is 
shown by a collection of children’s rhym- 
ing games and plays from the long ago. 
One of them, evidently recited when the 
little figure was thrown down, is, “Ever 
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the little red-hooded Daruma heedlessly 
sits up again.” 

[le is however not always made a toy 
of. but is found in many sizes and mate- 
rials, and put to many uses in Japan. 
Among others he is, in an enlarged form, 
a tobacconist’s sign, filling the place 
sacred in America to the red Indian. 
A charming story is told by a well-known 
writer on things Japanese regarding his 
meeting with Daruma in a remote fishing 
vilage on the coast of Japan. There 
being no other accommodations, the 
iter was forced to take shelter with 
a man who dealt in fish, and in the 
little shop over which he lodged he found 
a shelf upon which was the little red- 
robed image. As there were offerings 
before it, he knew Daruma was accepted 
in that household as a divinity, but he 
was surprised to find that he had only 
one eye, and that made of paper. The 
other eye-socket was blank. Upon inquir- 
ing the reason, he was told by the dealer 
in fish that in that part of Japan only 
blind Darumas were made, and it was 
as a reward for favors granted by the 
god that he was given eyes. He had, 
in fact, to earn them, and the one eye 
had been given for a great day of fishing 
when the catch was phenomenal. He 
was promised the other when he should 
send another day of good fortune. After 
a stay of some weeks, the sojourner, in 
preparation for leaving early in the 
morning, called for his bill the night 
before. It proved to be an extremely 
modest one, unreasonably so indeed, and 
in appreciation of the many kindnesses 
shown him during his stay, he doubled 
the payment. The host was overjoyed, 
and deeply grateful. Just before his 
departure next morning, the writer hap- 
pened to glance at the shelf of household 
gods before which small lamps were 
burning, and was astonished and amused 
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to find Daruma gazing fixedly at him 
with two eyes. The conclusion was 
obvious. 

A friend of mine, visiting San Fran- 
cisco from the middle west was most 
enthusiastic over the things to be dis- 
covered in prowling about the oriental 
shops, and my little Daruma came in 
for a share of her enthusiasm. Some 
time after her visit a small colony of 
Japanese established themselves in her 
home town and entered upon a career 
of usefulness as house-cleaners. Calling 
one day to secure their services she was 
disappointed to find no one in but a 
Japanese woman who spoke no word of 
English. Loitering about in the hope 
that some one with whom she might 
communicate would come in, she chanced 
upon the little red-hooded image and 
involuntarily exclaimed, “Daruma!” At 
the word the woman’s face lit up with 
joy at finding some one in that remote 
region who recognized one of her home 
belongings by name. With “nods and 
becks and wreathed smiles” she endeav- 
ored to show her satisfaction, and finally 
brought out this and that treasured bit 
for inspection, showing as best she could 
by gestures their,meanings and uses. 

At the time of leave-taking she darted 
away and returned with a little book 
which proved to be a Japanese lexicon. 
Turning over its pages she found a 
phrase which in the translation read, 
“To be coming again soon,” and her 
delight at finding herself understood and 
her invitation appreciated knew no 
bounds. Thus, through the medium of 
“the getting-up little priest” the woman 
of the occident and the woman of the 
orient drew near to each other and 
touched hands across the gulf that 
divided them, in one of those tender 
little ways so dear to the emotional 
feminine heart. 
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ROBERT I. AITKEN’S BUST OF WASHINGTON 


Designed for the Marysville High School, from studies of portraits by Peale & Stuart, and 
statues by J. Q. A. Ward, French and Houdon. Mr. Aitken is a native of San Francisco, whose 
work is fast gaining recognition abroad. 
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The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


Record Shooting 


The California batteries of United States 
heavy artillery recently gave a splendid illus- 
tration of accurate marksmanship in their 
mimie defense of San Francisco harbor. 
Three or four miles out, the little target 
bobbed up and down over every swell, a 
little white pyramid whose base was fifteen 
feet in length. This represented the heart 
of a great battleship. To strike near the 
target within half the width or half the 
length of a battleship meant a telling shot. 
From Fort McDowell, on Angel island, San 
Francisco bay, aiming straight out the Golden 
Gate, the percentage gained was eighty; 
while from Fort Baker, not one shot failed, 
resulting in the remarkable record of 100 
per cent, a degree of accuracy never equaled. 
One shot actually demolished the tiny white 
speck tossing amongst the rollers. 

It is of interest to realize that the life 
of one of these great guns is two hundred 
and fifty shots. When this limit has been 
reached, and the gun, which cost $60,000, 
is worn out, a new steel rifled inner tubing 
must be fitted, which costs about $15,000. 
The greatest number of shots fired from any 
of the great guns around San Francisco 
is thirty-five. This is expensive practice, but 
the remarkable efficiency of the American 
gunners fully justifies the extravagance. 





The First Railway Car 


In the Palace of Transportation at the 
St. Louis Fair stands the first car that ever 
was drawn over railroad tracks in the his- 
tory of the world, and with it is a wooden 
model of the locomotive that was used at 
that time. The model of the locomotive, 
which was built by Richard Trevithick, and 
was given its trial trip in 1803, the year of 


the Louisiana transfer, is valuable to the 


antiquary and the man who is interested in 
tracing the evolution of things. It is a 
clumsy machine with great piston-rods in 
front. These cause the revolutions of a big 
wheel with deep-seated eccentric crank 
attachment. At the other side of the engine 
is a small cog-wheel that is connected with 
the big fly-wheel. This small cog-wheel 
works in the cogs of a larger one which 
in turn works in the cogs of two of the 
wheels on which the engine runs. 

When it is considered that the power devel- 
oped in the steam chest had to pass through 
three wheels before it reached the part of 
the machine to which it had to be applied, 
it is not surprising that Mr. Trevithick con- 
sidered he was doing well to run five miles 
an hour. 

The little flat car, with its load of logs, 
is the actual car on which the inventor 
made his maiden trip, more than a hundred 
years ago. At that time the engine drew 
five tons two miles and back. 

A few days later the new engine performed 
a more wonderful task. It drew five cars, 
which were called tram-wagons, a distance 
of nine miles in four hours. This time it 
had a real load, for the cars carried ten 
tons of iron and seventy people. On that 
trip it consumed 200 pounds of coal, and 
the water in the boiler did not have to be 
replenished until the end of the journey. 

The road, thirteen miles long, was built 
from Morlais Castle, South Wales, where 
there was an abundant supply of limestone, 
to Plymouth, where the furnaces were located. 
It bore the name of the Merthyr Tramway, 
and was in constant use in Wales for many 
years. Indeed. the old rails remained in 
place until 1890, when a thoroughly modern 
railroad was surveyed through that part of 
the country. Then the quaint little cars and 
the rusty old rails became part of the great 
American railroad historical museum. 
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PROFESSOR W. J. HUSSEY, LICK OBSERVATORY 


An Astronomer’s Work 


Slowly, carefully, step by step and pains- 
takingly degree by degree, Professor W. J. 
Hussey, of Lick observatory, is progressing 
in his work of discovering and designating 
the places in the heavens of the double stars 


that swing above our heads. Recently a 
bulletin announced that another hundred of 
these binary orbs had been discovered by 
him, and this makes more than a thousand 
of double heavenly bodies that he has brought 
within the knowledge of man. The number 
will be increased as time passes. It is a 
wonderful thought: There, in the abysmal 
heights above us, have swung these stars 
about their common center through all the 
eons; they have added their mite to such 
brightness as earth’s nights have known; 
bound together by the fiat of Omnipotence, 
they have gone their appointed ways all 
unknown of men; and now, after all these 
ages, and because men still look upward 
for their lore, the knowledge of them is 
added to the understanding of men. Verily, 
these astronomers in their quiet places are 
doing a marvelous work. The world wags 
on in its money-getting way and pays little 
attention to them, but they toil on, and 
mankind is the richer for their labor. Pro- 
fessor Hussey deserves congratulations, but 
mankind is entitled to more, for its stock 
of knowledge is increased by the fact that 
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he has turned Lick’s great glass eye upon 
the heavens where twinkle the stars. 


Disappearing Government Land 

How rapidly government land is being 
taken in California is indicated by the report 
of Registrar George W. Stewart of the United 
States land office at Visalia, for the fiscal 
year terminating June 30, the report inclu- 
ding but six counties. Here are the figure 
Mr. Stewart gives: Fresno county entere 
20,035.56 acres, cancelled 12,020 acres, exces 
entered 8015.56 acres; Kings county entere 
1784.80 acres, cancelled 1600 acres, excess 
entered 184.80 acres; Kern county, entered 
21,698.32 acres, cancelled 11,960 acres, excess 
entered 9738.32 acres; Tulare county, entered 
1443.74 acres, cancelled 1960 acres, excess 
cancelled 516.29 acres; San Benito county 
152.31 acres, none cancelled; Merced county 
sancelled 480 acres, none entered. The total 
of acres entered during the year was 
45,114.73; of acres cancelled, 28,020; and 
the excess of acres entered over those can 
celled was 17,094.73, which in itself is a 
very considerable chunk of land. 


Work of the Geological Survey 


From what is termed a practical or mate- 
rial standpoint, few of the administrative 
agencies of the national government are more 
valuable than the United States Geological 
Survey, and here, on the Pacific coast, where 
its work is attended by peculiar difficulties, 
we have derived great and peculiar benefits. 
Created in 1879, with Clarence King as its 
first director, it is but twenty-five years old, 
but it has achieved results and made a his- 
tory worthy of a century. It has accurately 
mapped large portions of our great country, 
and has laid the foundations for the exten- 
sive work of the reclamation of arid lands 
by irrigation upon which the government is 
now entering. Its surveys, maps and reports 
have been of inestimable value in such mat- 
ters as the development of mining interests, 
the opening of roads and transportation 
lines, the storage and use of water, the care 
and preservation of forests, the development 
and transmission of electric power, the 
reclamation of submerged lands, the care 
of river channels, and scores of others of 
great moment to farmers and ranchmen, 
as well as to the denizens of our cities 
who take water supply from the hills. It 
has been economically and sensibly admin- 
istered, and, speaking commercially, has more 
than paid its way. 

Charles D. Walcott, the present director 
of the Survey, was appointed in 1894, suc- 
ceeding the veteran geologist and explorer, 
Major J. W. Powell, who had followed Mr. 
King when failing health compelled the lat- 
ter’s resignation in 1881. The Survey has 
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been fortunate in having at its head men 
who combined high scientific attainments 
with great, practical business ability and 
sound common sense. Bulletin No. 227, which 
the Survey has published as an exhibit at 
the St. Louis exposition, sets forth in its 
207 octavo pages a plain but very interesting 
story of “its origin, development, organiza- 
tion and operations.” 

fhe valuable publications of the Survey 
that are still on hand are sold by the govern- 
ment at a very slight advance upon actual 
cost. The maps referred to above are but 
five cents per sheet, and a complete list will 
be furnished by the director of the Survey 
upon application. 

F. J. BRAMHALL. 


To Do Away With Grain Sacks 


During a recent convention of grain- 
growers at Sacramento, California, many 
improvements were suggested. The exec- 
utive committee of these men discussed at 
length the advisability of doing away with 
grain sacks. This would enable the grower 
to ship his grain direct to the dispenser 
in bulk, thereby saving the expense of sacks, 
a saving which would amount in the aggre- 
gate to over one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually to the growers of 
California. The change was made long ago 
throughout the eastern states, and will 
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doubtless be made here as soon as decisive 
action can be taken. 

Such a change would, of course, entail con- 
siderable expense and some delay, for the 
great warehouses would have to be replaced 
with the more modern grain elevators, the 
railroads would have to provide suitable cars 
for transporting the grain and conveniences 
for handling would have to be acquired by 
the farmer. All of this adjustment will 
take time, but the improvement will far 
more than outweigh in benefits the costs and 
inconveniences of the change. 


California’s Influence in Economics 


In a recent address before the California 
branch of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne, Dr. Max Ferrand, head of the history 
department of Stanford University, discussed 
the economic and social influence of California 
upon the American people. His words, from 
which we quote, are worthy of thoughtful 
consideration : 


It is not in political questions that California 
has influenced the development of the United 
States, but along economic lines. The minerals, 
the grain and the fruits of this state are the 
factors that have influenced the markets of the 
world. On the other hand I am confident that 
California is destined to exert a wonderful social 
influence on the American type of people. San 
Francisco today is the most cosmopolitan of all 
the cities of the United States, and I might say 
of the world. With our mixture of peoples 
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from all sections of this country and from all 
nations, with our freedom of life and our demo- 
cratic ideas are we not repeating the history 
of the Ohio valley? Just as the Mississippi 
valley is the dominant type of today so is the 
Pacific coast to be the dominant type of 
American life and American ideas in the near 
future. 


Increase in California Bank Business 


The last two statements of the California 
State Board of Bank Commissioners—the 
former including time up to the close of 
business on May 9, 1904, and the latter up 
to August 18, 1904—show a pleasing condi- 
tion of affairs in the banks under the 
jurisdiction of the board, including all except 
national banks. During the time covered by 
the report, the gain in bank resources 
amounted to $8,439,884.57; while the 
increase in deposits during the same time 
was $9,762,226.76. In the city and country 
commercial banks the gain in resources was 
$6,138,226.40, and in deposits, $6,533,601.30. 
Of this increase, the country banks gained 
$1,130,949.32 in resources, and $1,969,584.04 
in deposits. 


Golf Throughout the Year 


California is one of a very few states of 
the Union in which golf can be played 
throughout the winter months. Indeed, the 
great western state is the one commonwealth 
in which the links can be traversed at all 
times with absolute assurance that neither 
cold nor heat will interfere with the game. 
At Del Monte, San Jose, Coronado, and other 
places, there is no day in the year when 
men and women may not be seen playing 
the links, and it would be difficult to say 
what is the most favorable season for the 
game. Perpetual golf is not the utmost 
advantage of an all-the-year-round climate, 
but it is an advantage that lovers of the 
sport will not be likely to overlook. 


For Betterment of Fruit Growers 


A question of deepest interest that will 
come before the approaching California fruit- 
growers’ convention, at San Jose, will be 
based upon a recommendation to be made by 
a special committee appointed by the last con- 
vention. The committee will recommend, first, 
that the fruit-growers organize local associa- 
tions for the preparation of fruit for market, 
and that these associations connect themselves 
with some one selling agency to make the sale 
of the crop at the best market rate; second, 
that all selling agencies composed of organ- 
ized growers unite by delegate membership 
to form a central selling and purchasing 
agency by which the highest advantages in 
buying and selling may be secured, and, 
third, that the centralized agency develop a 
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plan for the advertisement of California 
fruits and placing them with the consumers 
at prices which shall provide a fair average 
profit to the grower, the wholesaler and 
retailer. These recommendations, if wisely 
carried into effect, would result in inestimable 
benefit to the fruit-growers of California. 


Sale of Union Iron Works 


James Smith, Jr., as receiver of the Union 
iron Works, recently sold the great San 
Francisco institution to the reorganized shi; 
building company, Charles M. Schwab of the 
latter organization being present at the sale. 
The price was the minimum established by 
the United States court—$1,700,000. Mr. 
Schwab will own about seventy per cent of 
the capital stock of the reorganized company. 
It is understood that the managers of the 
old company will hold their former positions 
for a time, at any rate. 


Portland’s Approaching Exposition 


The Lewis and Clark Centennial Expo 
sition, which is to be held in Portland, Oregon 
in 1905, is making steady progress toward 
success. The citizens of Portland themselves 
contributed $417,287, and the fact that this 
sum was raised in two days speaks much fo: 
the enterprise and civic pride of the people 
Henry W. Goode recently was elected presi 
dent of the exposition company in the place 
of Harvey W. Scott, whose business affairs 
had necessitated his resignation. Japan will 
devote more than $2,000,000 to an exhibit 
that will be the finest ever made by the 
people of that nation, and notable displays 
are practically assured from France, Ger 
many, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland. 
Turkey, Bosnia, Bulgaria, Sweden, Norway, 
Russia and the Philippine Islands. The 
Vatican and Queen’s Jubilee exhibits probably 
also will be there. The Pike of the St. Louis 
Fair will, it is said, be much improved in 
the Trail of the Portland exhibition. 


A forestry exposition has been planned to 
be held in the Mechanics’ pavilion, San 
Francisco, during the month of February, 
1905. As it will deal with a subject that 
is of vital importance not only to the people 
who reside where forests are scarce, but also 
to those who live where the earth is rapidly 
being denuded of its trees, the exposition 
should be liberally patronized and largely 
attended. 


Recently Weinstock, Lubin & Co., of San 
Francisco, retailed 15,000 one-pound cartons 
of California raisins and prunes in a single 
day. This beat by 3,000 pounds the New 
York record made not long ago by the 
Siegel-Cooper Co. 
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Plays and the Players 


(he recent presentation of Hamlet in the 
Greek theater, in Berkeley, California, was 
a thing unique in the histrionic 
Hamlet as world. A drama prepared for 
Shakespere the stage as Shakespere him- 
Saw It self prepared it, and presented, 
in some degree at least, as it 
was played during the master playwright’s 
lifetime—this is an idea so novel that it is 
no wonder that a large audience gathered 
in the theater to see what might come of it. 
Were it not for the historic interest pertain- 
ing to such a performance, it is quite possible 
that the audience might have felt that not 
enough did come of it, for the stage difference 
between Shakespere’s time and our theat- 
rical day is emphatically in our favor; but 
allowance was made for the difference, and 
the strange presentation interested. Ben 
Greet was Hamlet; John Sayer Crawley, 
Laertes; Constance Crawley, Ophelia; Leon- 
ard Shepherd, the King and Helena Head, 
the Queen. On the whole, the Hamlet of 
Shakespere’s time was not without interest, 
but we of today will prefer the stage 
settings and trappings of the twentieth 
century. Since the presentation at the Greek 
theater, the Ben Greet Company has played 
“Everyman,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and “Twelfth Night” at Lyric hall in San 
Francisco. Charles Mills Gayley’s “Star of 
Bethlehem” will be presented on November 
24th. 


Nance O’Neil, the San Francisco woman 
who first secured recognition as an actress 
in that city, has had a 
career of ups and downs 
since the people of the west- 
ern metropolis last looked 
upon her. In her Australian trip she made 
a large sum of money. With this in hand, she 
moved on to London, and there she ran into 


Nance O’Neill’s 
Latest Success 


a frost. Coming in the wake of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the Londoners would not be content 
with her, and, in attempting to reverse their 
verdict, she lost all of her money. When 
she returned to this continent and went to 
Boston, she was, to adopt the vernacular, 
broke. In the city of culture, to say nothing 
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ELIZABETH WOODSON, ALCAZAR THEATER, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ETHEL CLIFTON, NEW LEADING WOMAN AT THE 
CENTRAL THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 


of pork and beans, she started in to make 
a living by appearing in halls, at matinees, 


and so forth. Boston laughed at her and 
called her “that erude Californian.” Then 
of a sudden, it ceased to laugh and began 
to take an interest in her acting. Soon 
thereafter it developed what was designated 
as “the Boston frenzy for Nance O’Neil.” 
Everybody went to see her, and everybody 
paid the price of admission. No less grave 
and reverend gentlemen than the presidents 
of Yale and Harvard universities discussed 
in print the question whether her success was 
due to her acting or to her personal mag- 
netism; and, whichever it was, the crowds 
continued to turn out. During her last 
month in that city hér receipts averaged 
$18,000 weekly. Now she is going to New 
York, where her season. at the Herald Square 
theater, will begin on November 29th. There 
is at least fair ground for the opinion that 
Nance O’Neil is to be the coming great 
American actress, or, at any rate, this is 
an opinion that is held by many. 
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A summer and early fall rather notable 
on the Pacific coast for their histrionic 
attractions are to be followed 
by a winter which it is safe io 
say will be no less so. Some of 
the best who appeal to tie 
English-speaking peoples froin 
the stage have been west of the Rockies 
recently, and more are to follow. Among 
those who are to appear in California, if not 
in other parts of the west, this winter are 
Maxine Elliott, who will be seen in “Her 
Own Way”; J. H. Stoddart, in “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush”; Robert Loraine, in “A Little 
Tragedy of Tientsin”; Edna Wallace Hopper, 
in “Floradora,”’ and Dunstan Farnham, in 
“The Virginian.” Of course the players name 
are but a fraction, and a comparatively small 
fraction at that, of those who will add to 
the pleasure of the western theater-loving 
public during the approaching winter, but 
their names are sufficient to guarantee the 
quality of the dramatic feast that is to be 
spread. On the whole, the citizens of th 
Pacific coast may rightfully be congratulated 
on the theatrical developments of the six 
months past and the six months to come. 
How much farther than that the felicitation- 
may be extended remains to be seen. 


California’s 
Theatrical 
Outlook 


It is hard to imagine San Francisco with- 
out its opera at popular prices. It has come 
down to us as a species 
of natural heritage. The 
Tivoli’s score card shows a 
quarter of a century’s con- 
tinuous opera, six hundred in number of 
productions and of a variety that runs the 
gamut from heavy to light, from the oldest 
classic to the fad of the moment, and some 
were first presented through this historic 
institution. 

Joseph Kreling came to San Francisco from 
Germany with his father in 1875. He was 
of a musical temperament, and one night 
he attended a musical entertainment given 
at Platt’s Hall, and conceived the idea of 
starting a permanent music garden in San 
Francisco. The Platt’s Hall entertainment 
was given by the Spanish Students, a musi- 
cal organization of thirty-five pieces, who 
were stranded here on their way from Mexico. 
In them Mr. Kreling saw his chance, so 
he leased a deserted building at the corner 
of Stockton and Sutter streets and opened 
with the Spanish Students, admission free, 
refreshments served. The place became too 
small, and the Eddy-street house, known as 
the “old Tivoli,” was built. In 1879 it 
opened with the Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra 
as an opening attraction. 

Mr. Kreling’s great ambition was nearing 
its fruition, for music now had a home of 
its own. His chance to establish opera came 
within the year, when a stranded “Pinafore” 
company was installed back of the footlights 


Twenty-five 
Years of Opera 
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and the future policy of the house was 


assured. “Pinafore” ran one hundred and 
four consecutive nights. Twenty-five cents 
was the admission fee, which included a 
ten-cent coupon for refreshments.  Tre- 


mendous effort was put forth by the pro- 
moters, Joseph and his brother William, who 
had joined him. Grand opera (Faust was 
the first) alternated with comic night after 
nicht. The tables and chairs were removed, 
regular seats put in, and a general admis- 
sion of twenty-five cents was charged, with 
reserved seats at fifty cents. Mr. Kreling 
was one of the men to whom hard work is 
a necessity. He would sell tickets all day, 
take charge of the bar in the evening, and 
after the performance translate operas from 
the German, French and Italian till the 
gray in the east proclaimed another day’s 
birth. As a result of this strenuous labor 
his heaith broke down. He died in 1885. 
and his brother William took his place. The 
Tivoli had become famous in its way. Heavy 
productions were offered in those early days 
—Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“William Tell,” “L’Africaine,” 
“Der Freischutz,” the Offenbach 
repertoire, Strauss, Suppe, Boiel- 
dieu, Lecocq, Balfe, and so on, 
interspersed with Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas. 

Stranded opera troupes have 
proved a most prolific supply to 
the Tivoli, and some of the best 
work that characterized the old 
‘Tivoli came from members of the 
ereat army of the stranded. In 
the old days any wandering singer, 
left high and dry on these western 
shores, could get a position at the 
Tivoli if he could do good work. 
lt was the home of the unexpected, 
and both singers and _ traveling 
inanagers grew to look upon it 
with gratitude and affection. Many 
an uncut diamond has been taken 
away from the Tivoli by managers 
who had dropped in to see the 
show. The public in turn grew 
to have a personal affection for 
the artists and for the manage- 
ment that gave it so much for 
the money. 

When William Kreling died, in 
1893, Mrs. Kreling assumed charge, 
backed by the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of W. H. Leahy, who, in 
1895, conceived the idea of having 
i separate grand opera season. 
Up to this time grand and comic 
opera were sandwiched indiscrim- 
inately. The initial grand opera 
eason was a modest eight-weeks’ 
record. Every succeeding year has 
had a season of from twelve to 
twenty weeks. Among some of the 
vreat artists who have lent their 
names to the note of the Tivoli are 
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Valiani, Zipelli, Natali, Montaldo. Bianchi, 


Bulalza, Parolini, Mascagni, Neilsen, de 
Lussan, Salassa, Gustave Hinrichs, Edward 
MacDonald, and scores of others. 

On November 23, 1903, the Tivoli closed 
its long and honorable career in the old 
building with a farewell performance in honor 
of the Verdi memorial fund—a most fitting 
requiem. The new house has possibilities for 
scenic display that were unattainable on 
the smaller stage, Charles W. Strine, an 
up-to-date easterner, has been annexed to 
the management, and, in the eyes of those 
who know, this promises much for future 
productions. Mr. Strine came west three 
times with Sousa, and brought Melba out 
here in 1899, so he is well known on the 
coast. ISABEL FRASER. 


Ethel Clifton, the new leading lady cf the 
Central Stock company. is an American girl 
who has won fame in other fields. She comes 
to San Francisco with laurels won from 
British critics fresh upon her. She is a 
girl of marked ability. 
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A BIT OF THE INTERIOR OF THE MAJESTIC THEATER 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 











Books and Writers 


Just what sort of a wilderness this, world 
would be without its constantly shifting “‘six 
most read books” is a problem 
Passing of that well might cause the 
the Six Most thoughtful to sigh. Yet, if 
Read Books one may judge by the pub- 
lishers’ fall lists of books, it 
is a problem that may confront us in the 
immediate future. Certainly if the publishers 
are issuing books which they calculate will 
appear among the advertised most read, they 
are concealing the fact right successfully, 
for the boom of their preliminary announce- 
ments is little heard in the land. Perhaps 
this is the lull before a storm, as it certainly 
is the lull after a storm; and yet it may 
not be too much to hepe, as one recalls some 
of the most read books of the past few years, 
that the lull may be continued during a 
long breathing spell in which the reading 
public may turn back to Dickens, Hugo, 
Thackeray and the rest of that kingly train. 
Why not hope? The signs of the times are 
auspicious, and it is e’en possible that we 
may be approaching a day when we shall 
not feel constrained to feed on literary rub- 
bish because the rest of the world appears 
to experience no difficulty in digesting’ it. 
Let the six most read fade; we can. live 
without them. 


“The Marvelous Land of Oz,” is the title 
of one of L. Frank Baum’s fantastic wonder- 
books for children, which 

L. Frank Baum’s has just been published by 


the Reilly & Britton Co.. 
Latest Child-Book of Chicago. It is a sequel 


to “The Wizard of Oz,” the 
book which probably has interested and 
delighted more children than any publication 
of recent years, and in it the remarkable 
adventures of the Scarecrow and the Tin 
Woodman are continued. Mr. Baum has a 
wonderful faculty for amusing the little 
folks, and perhaps some of the older folks 
as well, and in this latest book the faculty 


is given full play. ‘The Marvelous Land of 
Oz” will find its place on the map of the 
child-world, as did its predecessor, “The 
Wizard.” 


“The Slav Invasion” is the title of a 
book of two hundred and eleven pages pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippin 

The Immigra-—  cott Company, New York. 
tion Question of which Frank Julian 
Considered Warne is the author. Small 
as the volume is, it must 

be of deep interest to all who give heed to 
the immigration question in its relation to 
the people of the United States. The author 
deals particularly with the migration of Slavs 
and kindred races to the Pennsylvania coal 
regions, and its effect upon the English- 
speaking miners, but inferentially, at least, 
the book reaches farther, covering the ques- 
tion of immigration in many of its phases. 
All who are interested in the problems press- 
ing between capital and labor will find it 
to their. interest to read “The Slav Invasion.” 


“Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Their 
Resources,” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet of eighty-eight pages 

Concerning issued by the Oregon Railroad 
the Great and Navigation Company and 
Northwest the Southern Pacific Company 
(lines in Oregon), Portland. 

Oregon. Its author is Rinaldo M. Hall. The 
brochure is filled with information of much 
interest concerning the northwestern country. 
and is just the sort of thing to be desired 
by people who have in mind that corner of 
the United States as a future home. Four 
cents in stamps sent to A. L. Craig, General 
Passenger Agent of the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company, or to W. E. Coman, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company (lines in Oregon), 
Portland, Oregon. The illustrations add 
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largely to the attraction, if not to the statis- 
tical value, of the little book. The following 
quotation, as illustrative of the rapid settle- 
ment of the northwest, as well as of the 
opportunity it still offers to homeseekers, 
will be of interest: 


The movement of homeseekers and prospectors 
the Pacific northwest in 1903 was one of 
e most phenomenal within its history, Oregon 
nione receiving about 40,000 new settlers, who, 
as a rule, came from those parts of the United 
Siates where systematic industry, on productive 
lines, has long been established and actively 
developed. Despite the large incoming, there 
yet remained at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 380th, nearly 30,000,000 acres of unap- 
propriated government land—homes for mil- 
ms, to be had for a mere nothing. The 
untaken tracts lie in every part of the state, 
and include lands of all kinds and_ classes, 
adapted to all purposes. However, much of the 
choicest land open for entry has been taken up 
and a considerable portion of that remaining 
is not easily accessible at present. 


In Hallie Erminie Rives’ story, “The Cast- 
away,” published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, George 
A Story Gordon, Lord Byron, figures 
About Byron as the principal character, and 
about his tragic life Miss 
Rives has woven a plot of much interest. In 
ll probability Lord Byron, the man of 
venius, also was a man who was more sinned 
gainst than sinning, although he was by ne 
means at the foot of the sinful class. 
Undoubtedly, too, both envy and malice cov- 
ered him with their slime, and found many 
to believe that the coating thus given him 
vas the garb that he chose. Miss Rives 
takes advantage of these facts, which are 
fairly well recognized, to weave a story that 
appeals to the sympathy of the reader. In 
naught apparently does she extenuate, and 
she conceals none of Byron’s faults, but she 
lays such stress on the diviner part of the 
man that the reader is prone to forget that 
his Mr. Hyde never was far away when 
his Dr. Jekyl seemed most present. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley is a thoroughly likable char- 
acter in the book. On the whole, “The Cast- 
away” amply repays the time that is spent 
in reading it, and if it succeeds in rousing 
rather more sympathy for Byron than he 
deserved—well, he had enough of the other 
sort of thing in his life to entitle him to 
something in the way of compensation. 


An article by Frank Morton Todd, the 
editor of the Merchants’ Association Review, 
in a recent number of that excellent publica- 
tion, deals with Modesto’s celebration of the 
completion of the canal that waters four 
hundred square miles of land in the Modesto 
and Turlock districts. The article is vividly 
written, picturing what has been, what is, 
and what is to be, so that even the reader 


who is not practically acquainted with the 
effects of irrigation can form some conception 
of how the arid soil shall blossom as the 
rose under the touch of water. It reads like 
fiction, and it all is truth. the truth that 
repays investigation. 


“A Pioneer Doctor,” by Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, published by Richard G. Badger, Bos- 
ton, is the story of a girl who went as a 
missionary to Syria, there married and died. 
In this brief synopsis some of the compli- 
cations of the plot may have been omitted, 
but the full thrill of it is maintained. 
Presumably it is an excellent story to read— 
but you take your own chances on going 
to sleep. 


Extracts from “The Call of the Wild,” 
Jack London’s remarkable dog story, are 
being used in the University of California 
as examples of high literary art. The fact 
is to the credit of the great institution of 
learning, for nothing better has been done 
in recent years, whether on the one continent 
or the other. London belongs both to Cali- 
fornia and to the wide, wide world. 
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An interesting little brochure by U. Fran- 
cis Duff, which is reprinted from the 
American Anthropologist, is entitled “Some 
Exploded Theories Concerning Southwestern 
Archeology.” The exploded theories, accord- 
ing to Mr. Duff—and he appears to have 
well-grounded reason for his belief—have to 
do with the peoples who inhabited New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Utah before 
the Indians whom the white men found in 
that territory. The fabulous cave-dwellers, 
Mr. Duff says, probably were none other 
than Pueblo Indians driven to the hills for 
protection, and there were few of them 


instead of the large number that some 
archeologists have supposed. 
The advance sale of the Entirely New 


Cynic’s Calendar shows a keen demand for 
this little volume of revised wisdom. The 
publishers, Paul Elder & Company, report 
that the first printing of ten thousand copies 
was over-sold at the first announcement and 
that a second printing of twenty thousand 
additional was ordered before publication 
day. The edition will soon be ready for 
distribution. 


The October number of “The Literary West,” 
John G. Jury, editor, is an excellent publi- 
cation, containing much to interest the dis- 
tinctively western reader. It contains not 
only the better stories and poems recently 
published by western writers, but also a very 
considerable amount of other literary matter 


and criticism that should appeal to such 
readers as care for the things that are 
written. 


An unpretentious little brochure, that 
nevertheless is neat. attractive, and full of the 
meat of information, is “San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia’s Metropolis,” by Charles Sedgwick 
Aiken. The pamphlet deals with the past, 
present and future of the great western city, 
and its information is presented both in 
pleasant narrative form and in tabulated 
statistics. Half-tone illustrations of San 
Francisco scenes add to the attractiveness of 
the brochure. It will be extensively circu- 
lated at the St. Louis Exposition. 


“Poems by Walter Malone” is the simple 
title of a book of verse published by the 
Paul & Douglass Company, Memphis. Mr. 
Malone’s poems vary from indifferent to good, 


but at no time do they pass the latter 
degree of excellence. They are thoroughly 
readable, but never great. On the whole. 


however, the book is better than a majority 
of the volumes of verse now on the market, 
the works of standard poets, of course, being 
excepted in this statement. 
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“Teutonic Legends in the Nibelungen Lied 
and the Nibelungen Ring” is the title of a 
book by W. C. Sawyer, professor of the 
German language in the University of the 
Pacific. The publishers are the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. As the name of 
the book indicates, it is another retelling 
of the folk lore of the Germanic peoples, 
and this is a lore that will bear manifold 
republication. An introductory essay by Pro- 
fessor Fritz Schultze of Dresden, Germany, 
adds to the value of the work. 


“Evelyn, a Story of the West and the Far 
East,” has for its author Mrs. Ansel Oppen 
heim and for its publisher the Broadway 
Publishing Company, New York. The pub 
lishers did a good job. Less may be said 
for its author, for the story is a story only 
in its title. It is but a thin—a particularly 
thin—medium for the conveyance of oceultism 
and any other ism that lay at the author’s 
hand. Plot is lacking, and the dialogue 
saddens the heart. A good book to be for 
gotten. 





“Freedom” is the title of a play in four 
acts, of which Alice Groff is the author and 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, the publisher. 
There is, and could be, absolutely nothing 
to justify the publication of such a work, 
for it is trash of the trashiest kind. Dealing 
with the marriage question from opposing 
points of view, the author paints two pictures, 
one of which is revolting, the other inane. 
The best thing that can be said of “Freedom” 
is that it lacks even the brute strength that 
might, unfortunately, cause it to be read. 


“Poems and Songs” is written by J. A. 
Newell and published by Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. The book is neatly bound. Its con- 
tents average fairly well, and are indeed, in 
spots, more metrically musical than the 
poetry that is found in many books of verse. 
The author’s evident conviction that Provi- 
dence and Great Britain worked together in 
defeating the Boers leads to a suspicion that 
J. R. Newell is an Englishman. However, 
this has nothing to do with the merits, or 
demerits, of his production, which might have 
been decidedly worse and still have found a 
publisher. 


“One’s Self I Sing’—A book of verse; 
Elizabeth Porter Gould the author, and 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, the publisher. 
The book is neatly bound, with a picture of 
the poetess to add to its attractions. The 
verse is about the average that appears in 
recent books, and decidedly worse has been 
published. 
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Sunset Rays 














(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


By-Low, By-Low 


Here’s the way she sang to me, 
By-low, by-low, 
As she held me on her knee, 
Long ago, long ago. 
Oh, the years between are long 
And their haunting specters throng, 
Yet I hear her olden song: 
By-low, by-low. 


I have wearied on the way,— 
By-low, by-low— 
And the sunset is but gray, 
Well I know, well I know, 
Yet, my mother, through the stress 
Comes your song, my heart to bless; 
Comes your song, like a caress,— 
By-low, by-low. 


Hold me, mother, as of old,— 
By-low, by-low— 

Let your song of love untold 
Ebb and flow, ebb and flow; 
Hold me to your loving breast,— 
1 am worn and fain would rest— 
Sing the song of songs the best: 

By-low, by-low. 





Just a Smile 


You can drive the clouds away 
With a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Turn the darkness into day 
With a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Oh, there’s nothing, when a man 
Feels the weight of sorrow’s yoke, 
In this whole wide world that can 
All distress and grief revoke, 
As a smile, 
Just a smile. 


How the way is brightened up 
3y a smile. 
Just a smile; 
Sweetened is the bitter cup 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Oh, the world may frown at you, 
And your spirits try to blight, 
But the skies are ever blue, 
If you always have in sight 
Just a smile, 
Merry smile. 


It’s a simple little thing, 
Is a smile, 
Just a smile; 
But ’twill joy and gladness bring, 
Will a smile, 
Just a smile; 

Many hearts will dry their tears 
And go singing on their way, 
And they’ll put away their fears, 
Thinking of the glad today, 
By your smile, 
Gladsome smile. 


How the heavy burdens fall, 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Hope again beams over all, 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Lonely lives are cheered each day, 
Duties lightened, hearts made glad, 
Heaven’s beauty fills the way, 
If to kindly words you'll add 
Just a smile, 
Happy smile! 
EL. A. Brininstool. 
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A Water-Color 


It hangs above my desk in home-made frame.— 
You trace the sprawling letters of the name, 
“A California Sunset,” and you smile, 

And comment on the unknown artist’s “style.” 














Drawing by A. Methfessel 


Listen.—Her way like many more was laid 

In the gray places, less in sun than shade; 

Less in the brightness than the chilling rain, 

Less in the paths of pleasure than of pain. 

The short, hot summers brought the drouth 
each year, 


Ballade of the Bohemienne 


No conventional rut treads she; 
Brooms and brushes and needles, or 

Stoves and dishes and pans,—ah, me! 
To her spirit bring anguish sore. 

Art (and similar stunts galore) 
Does her hungering soul pursue; 

Tis the watchword upon her door— 
She’s bohem-i-an through and through. 


No conventional garb dons she;— 
Guardful ever what others wore— 

Wondrous laces and scarfs that we 
Never, never have seen before! 

Precious volumes of mystic lore, 
Steins and fishnets and incense, too, 


The blighted crops, the pastures brown and 
sere; 

She saw no pleasant stretch of river-shore; 

No trees, no grass, no flowers were ’round 
her door; 

In a hard land where each new day could 
bring 

But thankless tasks, she toiled unquestioning. 

And through the months of barren wintri 
ness, 

With life as dreary and as colorless, 

Day after day through those slow-footed 
hours, 

She stilled her soul with dreams of birds 
and flowers: 

She saw the sunset warm upon the sky, 

She saw it on the brooding mountains lie; 

She saw an ocean bathed in tender light, 

And flowers folded-petaled for the night ;— 

Until the stumbling fingers—apt in naught 

But round of homely duties, and untaught 

In what the world calls art—in some swift 
rush 

Of scarce-defined emotion, seized the brush, 

And painted there upon the background rude, 

With trembling strokes and colors dull and 
crude, 

Painted in rapture, painted lovingly, 

Her dream of mountain and of sunset sea. 

Great thoughts within her moved her through 
and through, 

As haltingly the little picture grew, 

And those stiff fingers struggling to express, 

Made every stroke tender as a caress. 

What that the cheapest paints were all she 
had? 

What that the tints were poor—the drawing 
bad? 

The blur of color and unsightly lines 

Glow all transformed when once the heart 
divines. 


And so the little daub hangs there today— 

The paints and brush long since were laid 
away; 

Quiet at length the restless heart and hand, 

And one might smile—who did not under- 
stand. 


Anna Spencer Twitchell. 


Mark the sum of her sanctum’s store— 
She’s bohem-i-an through and through. 


No conventional vivant, she; 
Spotless linen and things but bore 
In the thought of a dish so free 
*Mid the charm of a sawdust floor! 
Ah, the privileged souls that soar 
From earth’s paltries to fancy’s blue! 
’Tis amazingly simple, for 
She’s bohem-i-an through and through! 
L’ENVOI: 
In a surfeit of verses more, 
Naught there’d be to attach hereto 
Save what I’ve mentioned thrice before: 
She’s bohem-i-an through and through. 
Barnett Franklin. 
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A RACE WITH THE NNOON , 
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Cousin ’Bijah Concerning Women 


It’s the unexpected that happens— 
with men. ‘’Tain’t so with women; 
they’re sorter got to expectin’ the time 
fer washin’ an’ wipin’ dishes to come 
round regularly, an’ it does. 


se Fe 


I look on this New Woman move- 
went with ’spicion. The Old Woman 
was so blame much better’n I be that 
if they’re goin’ to improve her I’m 
*fraid she’ll git out o’ my speer; an’ 
if they ain’t, what’s the use o’ mon- 
keyin’? 

FF ss 


Podger says that he don’t take no 
stock in releegion; but when I says 
to him, says I, “Podger, did your old 
mother’s prayers ever seem to lead 
you astray any?” you oughter heard 


oY) how still he kept. 
ran queerra with the " in th at 
My wee da ght r Margret a id I - J J J 
\ \ =, ‘ > hme , 
safe 1 ovr berth in a limited trai Ot, Women are better than men, but 
' ! eee ae “<77)\' when they forgit it they forgit so dum 
", a vies A . . . 
Pt : so % | | hard that it’s discouragin’. 
ia i 
¢ o 5 et Ft 
> he train deat and the moon Slipped hefore, B& 
\ 1] t f P » : 
he nr reper eee oe 7 Needin’ one hand to hold her satchel, 
hf Vina ee pa . ae ; an’ another to feel an’ see if she’s 
nemeo L re whe ne A e . . . 
A yn as ‘i hangin’ together behind; it’s always 
+ > 1 P ° 
we = Pet SIEECO in ada ous (Be seemed a burnin’ shame to me that 
{ <= aM Oliphant — Nacher didn’t give lovely woman 
eg ’ ae . 
5! UT aa another hand fer gen’ral an’ miscel- 
e ot) lanyus purposes. 
as. Tipe. 
. tee ens es ss 


Drawing and verse by Dora M. Oliphant 


Longin’ for You 


The apples don’t taste sweet no more: 
I’m longin’, dear, for you. 
Nowdays I don’t eat no more 
Like I used to do; 
And when I go a-walkin’ 
My feet go awful slow; 
There ain’t a single place around 
Where I care much to go. 
An’ dad says, “Now, Melindy, 
How comes it you’re so blue?” 
I don’t let on to no one, but 
I’m longin’, dear, for you. 
Ellen Vail Barton. 





Good Luck 


A four-leaf clover in the grass, 
Half hidden in the emerald gleam; 
And what should stay me as I pass?— 
Some occult impulse,—fancy,—dream ? 
I stooped, and found it, bright with dew. 
Sweetheart, the darkest clouds blow over; 
It goes, with all its luck, to you— 
A four-leaf clover. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 


A man an’ a woman started to travel 


together. He went by reason, an’ she by 
instinct. What about it? Nothin’; only she 


was the one that got there. 





The Reason 


Vast, lone and limitless -nor anywhere 
A single gleaming sail on its wide space— 
Heaves the Pacific. Ever headlong race 
The billows eastward, save when one in air 
Leaps high, to sink in foam and roar’d despair, 
Unheeded by its fellows. What mad chase 
Is this—why drive they on at such a pace 
Steadfastly toward the east? What seek they 
there? 





Where long gray breakers breast the windy 
beach, 
A slender girl, gold-haired, her face aflush 
With laughter, wantons with the waves 
that leap 
To her white arms’ caress, and upward reach 
Her curv’d lips to kiss—Who would not 


rush 
From midsea landward, such reward to 
reap? 
R. H. Bassett. 
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Tell Us, Astronomer 


Alexander Young, a La Porte astronomer, who 
has secured several distinctions heretofore * 
* * claims to have discovered in his obser- 
vations two spots on the sun’s surface, the 
remarkable part of which is that but one is 
visible at a time, one being seen by the right 
eye, the other by the left eye only. 

Mr. Young states that he has beheld on 
the sun’s surface land with extended slopes of 
mountainsides with grand and _ precipitous 
heights, whose rocks glow with prismatic colors 
mingled with green freshness of a_ perennial 
vegetation and floral radiance with which the 
most beautiful natural objects on earth do not 
compare. Beyond these mountain slopes are 
valleys and plains which are the abodes of 
exalted beings who live at the fountain and 
source of all that we enjoy and drink at the 
wells of endless life and bask in the rays of 
atmosphere illuminated by the light of a 
perennial day.—LHastern Press Dispatch. 


Won’t you tell us, astronomer—do not refuse! 
Won’t you tell us the kind of a glass that 
you use? 


And so much you’ve discovered, you’ll think 
it no task 

Now to answer some questions I’m going to 
ask. 


When the sun’s vegetation at which you have 
looked 

Has to grow through the flames, does it 
seem to grow cooked? 


If existence be endless out there on the sun, 
Are the lives in that burning orb never well 
done? 


While the rocks are all glowing, prismatic 
in hue, 

Are there various colors in street-lamps for 
you? 


When the right. eye beholds what its mate 
can not see, 

Does it happen the left somewhat colored 
may be? 


Should we gaze—oh, professor! 
now whirls— 

With the right eye or left one to look for 
the girls? 


my fancy 


Won’t you tell us, astronomer—do not refuse! 
Won’t you tell us the kind of a glass that 
you use? 


Having clearly revealed all the sun to our 
sight, 

Look aloft at the worlds which 
the night. 


we see in 
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When the Sirian blaze your attention invokes, 
Are those flashes of brilliancy Sirius jokes? 


Take the Scorpion’s star, which astrologers 
dread— 
Can you tell the occasion for painting it red? 


We are watching great Betelgeuse blazing 
anew ; 

Through the glass that you’re using, how 
looks it to you? 


Won’t you tell us, astronomer—do not refuse! 
Won’t you tell us the kind of a glass that 
you use? 


Look at Mira, the changeful! If constant 
she stayed, 
‘Twere a miracle, though, for so lovely a 


maid; 


But explain why old Algol, the demon of 
space, 
Is forever distorting his grizzled-up face! 


Take a glance at the moon, good astronomer, 
lease, 

And decipher the brand of that very old 
cheese. 


It would fit an old theory should you but say 
That ’twas long ago made in the great Milky 
Way. 


Pretty Venus, the dear little sister of Earth— 
You perhaps can make out what her prop- 
erty’s worth. 


Does old Jupiter still all his wicked tricks 
play? 

And is Saturn as sour an old chap as they 
say? 


Then the lines that we see on the features 
of Mars— 

Are they fences? or railroads? or lightning- 
fast cars? 


It will help us, professor, to share in your 
views 
If you tell us the kind of a glass that you use. 


Thomas Nunan. 


Got to Keep Trottin’ 


Got to keep trottin’, an’ I don’t care; 
Got to keep trottin’ an’ I can’t say 

Whether Down Here or whether Up There 
Finally strike an easier way; 

Still I can whistle a bit as I go. 
Got to keep trottin’—that’s all I know. 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart 


ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 
Foreign subscriptions including postage $1.60. 
Advertising rates given on application. 


a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 
received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 


One dollar a year, ten cents 
Subscriptions 
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A Maywood Colony 
Peach Orchard 


HIS orchard can be depended upon to NET $50 per acre a 
year. It has exceeded that profit during the past 4 years. A 
NET profit of $50 per acre is 6% ona valuation of $833. 
This orchard can be bought for $250 per acre. It contains 20 acres 
and is in prime condition. Aside from being a good investment it will 
afford a fine place fora home. It is practically in town and surrounded 
by good improvements. , 
Let me send you printed matter that will tell you all about the 
Maywood Colony proposition. 


W. N. WOODSON, Proprietor 
Maywood Colony, 


CORNING, CALIFORNIA 
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FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


THE PLACE WHERE FARMING PAYS 
Study Fresno County from a Business Standpoint 


\V ite TO THE WORLD'S FAIR are earnestly 
requested and cordially invited to visit our section 
in Block 81, Agricultural Building. Go there and 
view the beautiful exhibit that is displayed from 
Fresno County. Mr. Chas F. Wyer, custodian of exhibit 
and Miss Pearl Howe, chief assistant, will greet you with 
the cordiality so commonly known in California, and will 
answer all your questions if you will only introduce your- 
self and give them the chance. 

Few people realize the importance of 
calling for Fresno county raisins, notwith- 
standing that a large percentage of the 
raisin grapes produced in the United States 
are grown here. These grapes are dried 
in the sun in the open field, packed and 
cured in their natural sugar (no chemical 
process being used), and are superior in 
flavor and quality to any others produced 
anywhere on the face of the globe. Call for 
Fresno county raisins, and if you are not 
familiar with the mode of preparing them 
write the Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce for a circular of recipes. It will 
be sent free of charge. 

No less important are Fresno county’s 
dried fruits; peaches, pears, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, prunes, apples, figs, ete. 
These also are dried by the sun’s rays and 
are free from all germs or poisons that 
might be produced by chemical formula. 
Fresno county’s dried fruits are packed un- 
der a dozen different brands, yet all bear 
the safe and reliable label “Fresno County, 
California.” Ask your merchant for these 
and these only. If you use Fresno county 
raisins or Fresno county dried fruit once 
you will use no other, for they are the 
best on earth. 

Lumbering is the fourth industry in line 
of importance in Fresno county. Our oils 
cut a wide figure in the world’s fuel market. 

Olive oils and pickled olives are two 
things for which Fresno county is famous. 
When once used you will have no other. 

Investigate the conditions that obtain in 
Fresno county by addressing the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce. Write for 
circulars descriptive of our lands, our irri- 
gation system, our alfalfa, stock-raising, vineyarding, fruit, lumbering, and dairy and 
poultry farming; and bear in mind one thing: Call for Fresno county products. 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
A. FRANK NEATE, Secretary FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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hoose silver by the 
ll Sterling mark ¢¢¢% 
a@hoose paper for 
social correspondence 
O by the WHITING mark 


The name “Whiting” on stationery is a ees 
guarantee of. excellence i 
The latest designs are at your dealer's e 











WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Mew Pork Pbiladelpbia Chicago Holyoke 











EF R Homeseeker’s Guide and Price List of 
California Lands. Send for it. 


SHEPHERD @ TEAGUE 


1123 J STREET FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 























STAMMER? 


We are cured, let us cure you. No TIME-BEATING. 
The science of Speech for Stammerers, with close, individual 
attention. Among ourindorsers: Hon. M.P Snyder, Mayor; 
Hon. J. A. Forshay, Superintendent City Schools. 

Send for “SpeEcH BLEMISHES AND IMPEDIMENTS.” 


NATURAL SPEECH ACADEMY 


1028B EAST 28TH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
AMERICA'S_MODEL HOTE 
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COMBINES ALL LATEST FEATURES OF 
MODERN®ARGHITECTURE. FRONTING ON 
UNION’SQUARE PARK. IN THE HEART 
OFMIHE'CITY: NO\INSIDE ROOMS: 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF: CUISINE 
UNEXGELLED+ SUNSHINE EVERYWHERE: 
5 RBEVIEW. OF BAY AND MOUNTAINS. 
E AN FRANCISCOS CLIMATE BEATS 
YS COOL AND BRACING. 


MEANING iae 
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IN” Go To 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 





Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 


Modern HomelikKke newer. A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores color 
American and European Plan to gray hair, all the dark, rich color 


it used to have. The hair grows 


GEO, WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR rapidly, stops coming out, and dan- 


druff disappears. 4 Ces! 























Erickson & Petterson 
RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


South San Francisco California 





Sole Patent 
This car is 
Owners of the 
considered by 
Tunnel car 
Experts to he 
Which works on 
Superior to 
the roller 
All Others 
Principle 
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STEAM SHOVEL 





Erickson & Petterson completed the Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 
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—-~}, YOU MAY recor 


any one of these beautiful Genuine Diamond 
pieces shown here at $50.00; send $10.00 
and we will send it on approval; or if you 
prefer, you may pay the $10.00 on delivery 
after you have seen and examined the article. 

The balance you may send us at the rate of $5.00 per 
month. Illustrations shown here are late patterns. Eac 
Diamond is carefully selected, is — white in color and 
perfect—EVERY STONE ISAG . Now is a good 
time to start and save for your Sheimicas Gift. Any 
honest person can open an account with us, regardless of 
their financial worth. We pay all express charges whether 
you buy or not; give a written guarantee with every 
Diamond, and allow full original price whenever you 
want to exchange for other g ods or a larger Diamond. 
We give your orders prompt attention and guarantee per- 
fect satisfaction or your money back. We refer you to 
Pan American Banking Co., capital $500,000.00. 

Write to-day. 


MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
. Dept. 124 126-128-130 State St., Chicago, III. 
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MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 








JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 





Stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Camera Graft Publishing Co. 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.’ — William S. Devery. 


AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











Private Exchange 515 


Q’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


Stalls 3,4, 5,6, 37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











white and whole, 
your breath pure 


KEEP YOUR TEET 


and your gums healthy by using 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


Tooth Powder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Illinois. 














Pacific Coast, 
Advertising 


THe BUSINESS MAN’O 
MONTHLY MAGAZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 


Whitlock Memo Book 

50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 

leather lined. Remove leaves at 

pleasure. Retails at $1.00. 

Pacific Coast Advertising 
223 W. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Cal, 

















“How To ILLUSTRATE” 
$1.00 

AND 
“ART OF CARICATURE” 
50 


Teach Ponnetie ¢ drawing and 
illustrating, in its branches. 
Price, both books, $1.25 post- 
paid. 16 pg. illus. cat’g on request. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 834 114 Fifth Ave., Now York. 

















INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 

















Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ANNUAL OUTPUT 
125 MILLION FEET 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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California 


CATTLE, DAIRY, HOG, CHICKEN, ALFALFA, 
ORANGE, PRUNE, APRICOT, WALNUT AND 
GRAIN RANCHES, AND VINEYARDS. In fact I 
BUY OR SELL any kind of Farm property, improved or 
unimproved, any size, anywhere in CALIFORNIA. By 
doing business with me you CAN dispose of your property, 
and your neighbor will not even suspect that you have a 
thought of selling. 









WRITE TO 


A. D. RENFRO §%; 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Property 


Through MY EXTENSIVE ADVERTISING IN THE 
| LEADING EASTERN NEWSPAPERS I am constantly 


||| receiving inquiries about California and this is HOW and 


| WHY 1 AM THE MAN YOU SHOULD KEEP IN 
CLOSE TOUCH WITH. 


||| _ I will give you, FREE OF CHARGE, RELIABLE 


| INFORMATION ABOUT ANY LINE OF BUSI. 
|| NESS IN CALIFORNIA. 









ME TO-DAY 


Mission and New Montgomery Sts. 





NOBL EH 
Successor te 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co, 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 














The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 












dso 208: «ogp Brookee=Airless Tire 


NG 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 
nopump. Resilient. You slip it on and ride 
everywhere. Containing a rubber core in place 
of compressed air. Expressed anywhere. 


. bees . f 
Bicycle, Auto & Vehicle Tires M.E. Brooke, 1422 Grant Av., Denver, Col. 


A GALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 





Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Copyright 1904, The Pantasote Co. 


Word Pantasote embossed every 3¢ of a yard on selvedge edge. The genuine PANTASOTE 
Leatuer is durable, always bright, easily cleaned and not affected by climatic chang<s. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


IN 











ART CALENDAR FREE 
SPECIAL OFFER Until January first to everyone remitting 


fur one of the Pantasore seats, and five 








cents for postage, we will send free our beautiful hee leaf Art 

Calendar for 1905, size 10x15 inches, exquisitely reproduced in 
12 colors, printings from original paintings by Maud Humphrey, of 
which this illustration shows one of the three designs. 







We will send, on receipt of price and name of your upholsterer, 
chair seat size 18x 18 inches, 25c.; 25x25 inches, 50c.; 27x27 
inches, 70c.; 36x36 inches, $1.00. This offer is to enable you 
to upholster a chair for trial purposes. State color desired. 


Beware of Imitations, Zmitations are substituted for 
Pan 


tasote because they are cheaper 
and the dealer secures a larger profit by the substitution. Test 
the goods offered by holding a lighted match to the coated surface. 
The imitations burn violently; Pantasore Will not burn. 

















DEPARTMENT 10 
It Broadway, New York City 


WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASH MENTION SUNSET 






















































f bf ye Then 4 not purchase a 10, 20 or 40-acte 
' tract of Orange, Fruit, Garden or Alfalfa 
land in BELLE VIEW or RICHFIELD COLONY? 
; If you cannot come to make your own selection, we will select a number-one piece for re and if on your arrival you are not satisfied, we will exchange 
for anything else we may have; either land, or some of our beautiful town lots, either business lots or residence property or refund your money. Prices 
from to $100 per acre; one fourth down, balance in one, two and three years; six per cent discount for cash. Lands with water for irrigation if 
desired. Rich soil, location fine, close to the rapidly growing town of Corning. Orchards, Vineyards and Alfalfa planted and cared for at reasonable 
rates for absent owners. Write for literature and maps if interested. 
AITKEN & CASE, Pioneer Real Estate Firm, - - CORNING, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
4 Consisting of two groves, ‘‘Calaveras’’ and **South Park,"’ containing 
a CALAVERAS BIG TREES more and larger trees than any other three groves combined. The 
Mammoth Grave Hotel at the edge of the grove has been thoroughly renovated and will be personally conducted this 
season by Mr. Job Whiteside. 
’ at Murphy’s, 362 feetin depth. In dainty and unique forms of its stalactites this cave 
M = RCER S CAVE surpasses nearly all of the noted caves in the world. 
SCENERY ON ANGELS BRANCH for picturesqueness and beauty excels any railroad 
views on the continent. 
< 
Furnishes the Only Route, Address 
. . Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Fare from San Francisco, $15.00 round trip >. H. SMITH, Sierra Railway 
«Stockton, piizo |** = O* JAMESTOWN. CALIFORNIA 
[Alias TRICYCLE 
h 
We manufacture Tricdes, 
Tricycle Chairs. Invalids 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. Lf you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines with only 
indifferent success, send for 
r our catalogue and see what 
, cee can do for you. 
860 
a CAL TFORRIA 
2018 MARKET ST, ft Fret 
Je Cc e SALA MANUFACTURER OF 
THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- and Nautical Instruments 
ery and automatic devices, We aim todo work quickly 
1 and to doit well. For nearly ” Telephone, Black 1901 
50 YEARS 429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 
R ublishers in the United States. If you are interested 
: in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
: thousand to five million copies. 
RAND, NCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO SUNSET COMBINATIONS FOR 1904 























$25,000 made from one- 
half acre. Easily grown 
throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Room in your 
garden to grow thousands 
of dollars’ worth. Roots 
Send 4c for postage and get our book- 
{ let A-R telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, 
. Joplin, Mo. 


GINSENG 


and reeds for sale. 








COMBINATION NUMBER ONE 


POR CALIFORNIA, ONC YET ...0.655600c0ss0cees One Dollar 
ok a ee err One Dollar 
OVERLAND, one year......... One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
tp ef yan ee ey Two Dollars 


OUR PRICE FOR THE FOUR, $3.60 
Address: California Promotion Committee, 25 New Mont 
gomery St., San Francisco, California 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG U 804 


ev ezownmes ae HY Slob e-Wernicke Co rere « 


eS as CINNATI By ll 


BRANCH. STRATFORD, ONT. 
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Hote. MetTrROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A Strictly High Grade and Thoroughly Modern 
Residential and Transient Hotel 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. Oakland, California 











UP-TO-DATE HOMES IN “OAKLAND” 


All Prices. Your Terms are Ours. Send for Book on ‘‘HOMES.’’ We have 
Country Homes as well, any County in California 


WM. P. TODD, Real Estate 1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 





Have You Read About California’s Netherlands? |} TAYLOR BROS. & CO. 
If you haven’t, send to the SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC COMPANY, 4 Montgomery Street, REAL ESTATE 

San Francisco, California for a pamphlet | Over 1500 Choice Properties to Select From 

describing the greatest dairying country on 


earth. The cows in this region have beaten the 
world’s records in three classes. 1238 Broadway, cor. 15th St. Oakland, California 


Yours for business 








Oakland, California 


Is destined to become the principal city in the State within the next quarter of a 
century. It contains more picturesque residence sites; more ideal manufacturing 
locations and better opportunities for safe investment of capital than any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Investigation will prove the above facts. 

For specific information write advertisers on this page, or EDWIN STEARNS, 
SECRETARY OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 








YM. NCB A. Jj. SN TDOER 


y) REAL ESTATE 
REAL [STATE COMPAN 467 Ninth Street OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCT 











é TH 1IONEERS 
COs Me 8 Jt Qaliand. Cal Polytechnic Business College 





J. H. MACDONALD & CO. tererence AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 





— 12th and Clay Sts. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
REAL BSTATE The Leading Business College West of Chicago 
1052 BROADWAY - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO.  snnrrlitcitang’sccy'snd'mer. 
Certificates and Abstracts of Title. Conveyancing. Notary Public 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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OAKLAND 


THE CALIFORNIA CITY THAT IS INCREASING 
IN POPULATION AT THE RATE OF OVER 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR 


GOLDEN GATE 


WAS OWItH I5 MILES OF 
{WATER FRONT LOCATED 


THE CLIMATE OF OAKLAND IS THE MOST 
EQUABLE OF ANY CITY IN THE STATE. 


FOR MORE EXPLICIT INFORMATION AND 
FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


ADDRESS, 
EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY 


Oakland Board of Trade 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Well the simple fact is that for real 
practical service and comfort, you can’t go 


a better way than on the through cars of 
the Rock Island System. 


We would like to tell you when they go, 
the variety of routes they cover and how 
you can save a lot of money in traveling. 
Write to-day and we will answer your letter 
promptly and send you valuable information 
or call and see you, just as you prefer. 


Special prices on special dates for round- 
trip tickets to St. Louis and Chicago. 


Our World's Fair Guide—48 pages beauti- 
fully printed in colors—and folder “Across 
the Continent in a Tourist Sleeper,” free for 


the asking. 
F. L. MILLER, Dist. Pass. Agent C. A. RUTHERFORD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
237 So. Spring Street 623 Market Street 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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PORTABLE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in, long, the 
walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs. 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm ciimates, are constructed entirely of 
wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled. Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use. 


Burnham - Standeford Company 
Washington, 1st po 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 JESSIE STREET 








OLLICHTFUL AFTER BATHING. 
4 LUAURY AFTER SHAVING. 


Pe ¢ Relief for 


Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunb 





we" MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM i: 

















FOR 
MINING 
DREDGING 
IRRIGATION 
POWER PLANTS 


CITY AND TOWN WATER WORKS 


SING 


FoR OIL WELLS 


AND 


ARTESIAN 
WELLS 


AND 





W. W. MONTAGUE \" C0. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Through . WH Ke 
ST LOUIS ant Fast 


via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


Ja Passing Through Victuresg ue 


Colafado 


—r" GENERAL Acenr, 625 Mar 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


S.C. TOWNSEND, — 


ASSENG ER & TICKET AGE 
GENL- P. ST.LOUIS. , 


T. D. CONNELLY, GeNneRAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LoS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 

















Alfalfa Haying Scene in Irrigation District—This Hay Crop, Alfalfa or Lucerne, Often Yields Five Crops Each Year 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


1S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 














MODESTO -TURLOGK IRRIGATED LANDS 


We have a number of large ranches which have been raising grain for the last thirty 
years—since the completion of our extensive irrigation system we are subdividing these into 


tracts of from twenty acres up which we will sell fom $40.00 to $8O0.OO per 


acre on extremely easy terms. 
Send for Free Booklet to 


AISBITT-BLAKE-SHOEMAKE CO. or A. B. SHOEMAKE COMPANY 
126 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: No. 1 Wall St., New York San Francisco Branch: 34 Sansome St. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS PAID IN . +. + $ 7,894,400 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AUTHORIZED . . $10,000,000 


BRANCHES: London, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., City of Mexico, Manila, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Singapore. Agencies throughout China, Japan, India 
and all parts of Europe. 


A general banking business transacted. Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals solicited. Loans 
made on liberal terms on approved securities. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ 
and Commercial letters of credit granted, available in — part ofthe world. Interest bearing certificates of 
deposit issued for fixed periods. Interest allowed to banks on current daily balances. Special rates given to 
banks keeping accounts with us and drawing direct on our branches and agents throughout the world 
Correspondence invited. 





; 
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LAND AND GOLD 


The Following Exceptionally Good Opportunities 


CATTLE-RANCH 


1. The largest and finest equipped Cattle Range in all Northern California and 10,000 head 
of high-bred stock. Controls three million acres of Range. Has 18,000 acres of rich bottom land 
under fence and Private System of Irrigation with more than 40 miles of Canaling, with a 
veritable little town of Ranch Buildings and Barns, seventecn miles from Railway shipping point. 
Crops never fail. Cattle grow fast. “Long Twos” weigh 1100; “Shorts” full a thousand. They 
are marketed at this age. 

All of the 18,000 acres will produce the heaviest crops of Celery, Asparagus, Onions, Potatoes, 
Alfalfa, Grain, Sugar Beets, Apples and Cherries. In fact, it is intrinsically “$200 an Acre Land” 
at lowest estimate for agricultural purposes, whenever you may please to cover these pursuits. 


Price, $525,000. 
COUNTRY-SEATS 


2. In the “Great Rain Kingdom” of California, where every hill top has a gushing spring 
and where every valley has a flowing brook. “‘l'omales Farms” and “Fashionable Country-Seats” 
near and on the shores of Tomales Bay, a Firth 20 miles long, and % of a mile wide skirted by 
The North Shore Railway and 50 miles from San Francisco, with the prettiest inland Motor-Boat, 
Steam and Sail Yacht Course in the State. Bar 11 feet at low tide and a straight channel no 
shallower for 12 miles. The finest Black Sea-Brant and Duck Hunting; Excellent Fishing; 
Exceptional Clams. ‘Tomales Hills” are the richest of all soils; better than Petaluma, both in 
Climate and Yielding Force, and at Petaluma, land has gone to $300 per acre, and Petaluma 
People are selling out there and buying Tomales holdings. I repeat it. Petaluma People are 
“on the jump” already to buy this land. Here is the best apple land; the best dairy land; the 
best chicken land in the State. (See p. 13, S. F. Chronicle, issue October ist, Scientific and 
Practical Article on Chickens—Very complete.) 

you want something picturesque, something valuable, something that high-class buyers 
want and something civilized, you must have Tomales Acreage; and if you want soul-inspiring, 
dignified scenery, where Nature has done intelligent work; in the beautiful, highly colored 
heathered brinks of Tomales River, on the one hand, and the undulating miles of wealthy acreage 
interspersed with majestic Eucalyptus Groves on the other, then you must possess Tomales Hills. 
The finest of Outing Grounds for the “Fashionable Country-Seat Man,’—that class of rural 
Gentleman with good education. good health, good clothes, and an abundance of money; the finest 
“small-craft” boating place in the world. You are specially offered— 

3. “Highland-Manor,” the highest improved holding, as such, in Northern Marin. 900 
acres, $100,000. 

. “Douglas Meadows,” near Marshall and but 40 miles from city, a very high class dairy 
and chicken farm. 595 acres, $38,700. 

5. ‘“Headland-Manor Bay - Meadows,” on the East Shore of Tomales Bay, the most picturesque 
and high class country-seat in the West: unexcelled for its ‘“‘small-craft boating,’’ hunting and 
fishing. Can be reached by “Steam Yacht’ Ocean Cruise, almost as fast from San Francisco, 
as by rail. 550 acres, $37.500. 

6. ‘Southern Slopes.” This acreage overlooks the village. Well improved and all susceptible of 
very highest cultivation. Splendid running water on each 40 acres. Just right for chicken 
farming on large scale and for dairying. These industries should be conducted together to feed 
“skim-milk”’ to chickens instead of meat. Every convenience. 328 acres, $30, m 

7. “Crest Meadows,” one of the most productive, naturally beautiful of all these celebrated 
lands, commanding a panorama of many miles with a glimpse of the Ocean through the furrowed 
hills. 320 acres, $20,000. 

8. “The Ocean Roar, Bay Side Cottages and Grounds.” A Huntsman'’s Bay Side Lodge, 
highly improved with 7 cottages, deep water-front, ample garden land and magnificent trees. 
A mile from Station. 9 acres, $2750. 

In Mendocino County, 1080 Acres to close Estate, $10,000. See full advertisement last 


two issues of SUNSET. 
MINES 


10. Gold Quartz Mine to close same Estate. Six full claims, 9000 feet of a 20-foot ledge 
in Nevada County, workable by tunnel from both ends, 400 feet of backs somewhat developed ; 
large and low grade, $40,000. 

11. 90 acres of High Bench Gravel Deposit known as “ Red Hill” in Butte County, across 
the river from Megalia. Goes $5 per yard. To close same estate, $5000. 


CHICKEN FARMS 


12. The highest-class and best-equipped 20-acre “Chicken Ranch” in California. Clear profit 
vield by the month, $300. Fine residence, pretty trees, and strictly up to date and substantial 
improvements. 414 miles northwest of Petaluma. Price, $12,000. Beautiful Drives; Rural Delivery. 
(See p. 13, S. F. Chronicle, issue October 1st, Scientific and Practical Article on Chickens—Very 


complete. ) 
IRRIGABLE DESERT LANDS 


13. 5120 acres of lands in § different holdings, each a mile square. In great Imperial 
Valley. Seven of these holdings within the Proposed Government Irrigation planned for covering 
that part of San Diego County, with Colorado River silted and never failing abundance of water. 
When encompassed by this irrigation, it will be worth $300 per acre, and wherever Oil is struck, 
worth $1000 per acre. Near the largest Private Irrigation System in America and near the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Lines. ‘The best Agricultural and Oil Land Speculation as such, ever 
offered. Price, $30,000. 


Address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Segont Floor. Mills Building 
If you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use “LIEBER” Cipher Code. 
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The Panama Canal was @ most timely and advantageous purchase for the West. 


The upbuilding of the West means securing to the nation for all time her greatest and most 
ylain resources Of Supply. 

Your attention Is now directed from Wall Street toward the GREAT, SUBSTANTIAL 
WEST, and to the following spiendid opportunity for safe and valuable investment. 
10,000 acres In California. You are offered this land in a body in Fee Simple anc at $8.50 per acre, through 
lshich ever flows in splendid depths the winding course of ‘‘Ten Mile,"’ a fork of Eel, in Mendocino, California, 12 miles 
orth from Sherwood on the railroad now building north to Eureka, in Humboldt, to pass either directly across, or 
hin three miles of this tract, according to which of two surveys is pursued, and now taking /ou in eight hours to 5an 
Francisco, through Sonoma Valley and the beautiful cities of Ukiah, Cloverdale, Healdsburg, santa Rosa, Petaluma,San 
Rafael, and Belvedere. 


These 10,000 acres possess a great future in agricultural resource both in annual yielding for 


and specu 





lative value; they are in the direct roadstead of the great civilizauon making northward from San Francisco; moving 
npidly forward, and carrying acreage valuation along with it to §25 and $30 per acre and upwards, and it should in a de- 
ade encompass this place on its trend northward, 


For large and small game; for shooting afoot or from saddle by stalking among the glades or following 


lose 








packs which course by track and with loud resounding and re-echoing yells that roar amongthe hilltops as they pre 

eir quarry; for its large and heavily antlered deer, so numerbBus that they are frequently seca several at a time together; 
its fox and coon hunting, and an occasional bear or cougar, easily to be trailed out by persistent houn Is; together with 
plenty of quail and othet small game and good trout fishing in season, is unsurpassed as a choice Outing Ground. 

Here ts one of the most perfect of all our climates for health and pleasure, a place varied with pictur- 

ue surroundings on every hand. Where an abundant winter storms in measured misted columns a z the ridgeways 
ad wh tite vales, and anon breaks up to interval flooding sunshine from warin and cloudless skies, where the enthroned 
Copa de Oro’’ adorns the varied landscapes newly bursting into spring with her majestic insignia of glowing orange 
among an enormous variety of luxuriant wild blossoms; and where the azaleas, currants, lilacs, buckeyes, and hawthorns 
booming along the streams awaken into meiody the soul-inspiring notes of the russet-back thrush holding summer 
wnder an enchanted spell; while the tinted woods, the highly perfumed air, an1 the glorious red suns veiled by thet 
hazes of morning ad evening, throughout autumn with its dreamlike and balmy air make it indeed a land replete with 
the soft halo of romance necessary to the ideal Country Seat or Hunting Lodge for persons of ambition and retinement. 

This holding is Ia the belt of amp'e and sure rainfall and certainty of season; it is very well watered, having many and perpetual springs and 
streams, together with some Mineral and Mud flows. : 

Its future value will be for all sorts of soil products, fruit and nut raising, dairying, farming, stock raising, chicken farming, and grape culture; 
in fact, for nearly all the purposes to which lands are now put, where, as in the vicinity of the cities named, the civilization mentioned has reached and devel 
oped; and these lands can be farmed years without fertilization, as the soils are deep and rich. 

It Is valuable now as a high-class stock ranch, and is presently being used as such, and will keep and fatten for market without any “fodder- 
feeding’ 1,000 head of cattle and 1,000 head of ‘‘berkshires,”’ and at times 1,000 more can be rua oa the place, which, under average good management, will 
yield a steady and sure rate of income on $8.50 per acre. 

The timber growth in itself is but a minor detail of value, although there are some large 
of which grow perfectly and large wherever found, and when great forests are ‘‘cut off’ su a 
nillion feet of Sugar Pine and fifty million feet of Pine and Fir. 

There are ten thousand cords of tan bark of excellent quality in the trees, which, when cut and delivered at the railway, will bring $15 per cord 

oss, an item of intrinsic value well worthy of consideration in coming at the scope his st opportunit » say nothing of the tho ids of cords of 
se lass firewood to be yielded by the same trees. When the railway goes twenty miles farther north, this bark will be worth $6 per cord in the standing trees, 


The general topography is made up of gently rolling foothills interspersed with small and fertile valleys. 
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ERED WOODWORTH, Lawvers 
MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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gar Pine, ordinary Pine and Fir trees, all 
»me into active demand. There are five 








It Is well fenced, and cross-fenced to some extent, and has a substantial new dwelling-house, well located near which is an orchard of goo trees; there 
are nicely situated also, the usual barns, sheds, and cattle corrals. 
Every opportunity will be afforded the purchaser to look over this place, the owner will personally meet all parties desiring to inspect same 


at Sherwood and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiati.ns are to be closed promptly 
If you waat this place, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Se 
you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use ‘“*LIEBER"’ Cipher Code. 


Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco. If 
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THE COCASSET TANNERY - - Price $75,000 


A Big Tannery, A Fine Tannery, Who Wants This Tannery! You 
Might, and not Know It. It is a Very Profitable Business. Do you 
Bid Me Speak on; if so, Kindly Read, and I Will Tell. 











ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS, 
FRED WOODWORTH, Lawyven; 
| MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. | 





SURE FORTUNES ARE MADE IN TANNING—Y ou get the highest manufacturer's profits without the danger of manufacturer's losses. I 
er to you without fear of being disproved that at the capacity of 80 hides per day that the average clear annual profit of this Tannery is 
30,000. 
4 ts Management Requires but Reasonable Care and Constant Routine. Only a small force of men, the most of whom get $2.50 per 
y, is required. 
The Cocasset Tannery has never been Involved in Labor Controversies. 
it is a Harness and Sole Leather Tannery, but is equipped for all tanning. Hides tan into leather here, under gooa management, to 
70% of their weight. 
Eessing is a Large and Profitable Industry In California. ‘There is a friendly feeling among the Tanners, and no harsh competition. 
It is 33 Miles by Rail from San Francisco, and is Located on the Deep Waters of the Carquinez Straits, on San Francisco Bay, the 
world’s greatest inland water way, and at a point opposite Port Costa on the Benicia side, and within the corporate limits of Benicia. Benicia 
isa freight terminal point on the Southern Pacific, and is destined to become one of California's greatest manufacturing centers, .ad one of 
the world’s greatest seaports, (See full description of Benicia and surroundings in SUNSET MAGAZINE for November, 1903.) 
_The Splendid Fresh Water Supply of this Tannery is More than Ample for all Purposes. and is owned by the ‘l'annery. All the Tan 
Bark is delivered immediately and directly from the Mendocino forests by steamship at your pier, and carries from sixteen per cent to nine- 
teen per cent of Tannic Acid. 
_, Every Opportunity will be Afforded the Purchaser to Look Over This Tannery, the owner will personally meet all parties at my office, 
—s to —— the same, accompany them to Benicia, and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations are to be 
Ose: prompt y. 
‘lf You Want This Tannery, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Second Floor, Mills Building, San 
Francisco. If you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use “Lieber’’ Cipher Code. 
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| ecamier 
-«~ Cream 


For thee COMPLEXION 
WILL CURE PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 
Send for free Sample and Circular FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
131 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 





This is the Best Time to Visit THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


CALIFORNIANS SHOULD Secthe™ RESERVATIONS EARLY 

















PARTIAL VIEW OF THE WEST END OF THB PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATE 
$67 -5O San FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS $6 7-50 
SAN FRANCISCO-CHICAGO, $72.50; NEW YORK, $108.50 


Same Rate from Los Angeles or any Californian Terminal 


DON’T MISS THE EXPOSITION. IT’S OPEN UNTIL NOVEMBER 30. 


This is the chance for which you’ve waited! You can’t afford to stay at home! 
For Details apply Information Bureau, 613 Market OUTH E R N PACI FI 
Street, San Francisco, or ask any Agent of the 
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Dollar Watch 
~ Punctuality is a require- | 


ment of the times, and when a reliable watch can be had for 
$1.00 there is no excuse for the delinquent. 

The Ingersoll Watch is positively guaranteed to keep 
accurate time, and better still—it does it. 

People find this hard to believe, yet it is only one of the 
mechanical evolutions of the day, a result of making 6,000 
watches regularly every day (in 1903) by machinery, all alike 
and all right. 

The Ingersoll Watch is 16-size, neat, accurate and will run 
five or ten years with ordinary care. 

Every Ingersoll has our signed guarantee in the back. 


"HERE 











YANKEE 


. RHWINGERSOL, 4BRO. * 
MEW YORK USA ‘ 














/- , Sold by dealers evervwhere or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 
/ oe 8 2 aie Ask for an Ingersoll. Name on dial. 
- =. ~ = : 
. 
u) ' x Hr Dep aide ‘ « 





























QERRIES 











y Send 2c stamp for free book of information A 

> i : S 

; San Beniro County IMPROVEMENT CLUB, HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA Z 
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SEEK A HOME IN 


Santa Cruz 
County 


SURF AND PLUNGE BATHING 
CLIFF AND BIG TREE DRIVES 
ALL AT SANTA CRUZ 





Roa TN RRS RIN een “ 





Ideal climate. Beautifulscenery. 
Fertile soil, Abundant crops. 
No irrigation. 


City of Santa Cruz, 10,000 popu- 
lation, possesses all modern 
utilities. 


Reached by both rail and water 
from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








For further information write or call 
upon any 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


H. R. JUDAH, JR. 


Secretary 
of Santa Cruz Board of Trade 
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Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California, This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


M. C. HOPKINS 
Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 

















Free flair 
Grower. 


A trial package of a new and 
wonderful remedy mailed free 
to convince people it actually 
grows hair, stops hair falling 
MISS EMMA EMOND, out, removes dandruff and 
of St. Sauveur, Quenec, Canada, quickly restores luxuriant 
before and after using FosoTreatment growth to shining scalps, eye- 
brows and eyelashes. Send your name and address to the 
Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 2125 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a free tria: package, enclosing a 2c stamp to cover 
postage. Write to-day. 

















bo 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Outing Clothing 


Everything necessary for summer vacation : 


Fishing TacKle, Guns and 
Rifles, Golf, Lawn Tennis 


538 MARHET STREET 
seat fame on amie Soog-sen 
end $2.00 for entire fishing outfit 











F. E, SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 














Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo. E, Dow Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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Every Woman Admires a Tall Man 


If you are short, you will appreciate the unpleasant and humiliating position of the little man in the above illustration, But 
you are probably unaware that it is no longer necessary to be short and uncomfortable. 

THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, of Rochester, N. Y., is the owner of a method whereby any one can add frum two to 
three inches to his stature. It is called the ‘‘Cartilage Syst m"’ because it is based upon a scientific and physiological method of 
expanding the cartilage, all of which is clearly and fully explained in a booklet entitled ** HOW TO GROW TALL,” which is 
yours for the asking. ; p ¥ . 5 : 

The Cartilage system builds up the entire body harmoniously. It not only increases the height, but its use means better 
health, more nerve force, increased bodily development and longer life. Its use necessitates no drugs, no internal treating, no 
operation, no hard work, no big expense. Your height can be increased, no matter what your age or sex may be, and this can be 
done at home without the knowledge of others. This new and original method of increasing one’s height has received the 
enthusiastic endorsement of physicians and instructors in physical culture. If you would like to add to your height, so as to be 
able to see in a crowd, walk without embarrassment with those who are tall, and enjoy the other advantages of proper height, 
you should write at once for a copy of our free booklet “ HOW TO GROW TALL.” It tells you how to accomplish these results 
quickly, surely and permanently. Nothing is left unexplained. After you read it, your only wonder will be, ‘‘ Why did not some 
one think of it before ?’’ Write to-day— 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 2N., Unity Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 





Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 








The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 
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LOMPOC WALLEY 


A book which describes the entue valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 


nities. 


It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 


This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 


a letter requesting the same. 


Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
Address, 


at a very moderate figure. 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, 


LOMPOC, Santa Barbara 
County - CALIFORNIA 








STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance tothe 


San Joaquin Valley 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. 


Send four cents in 


postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 


information regarding this favored region. 














PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn 

J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle 

E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn 
J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and Advertising, 
Newcastle 

W. J. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 





Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Gravel 
and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, 


es e e 
Grain, Dairying ana Fruit 
Placer County has many favored sections for the 
cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this 
season were from Placer. Also 35 per cent. of 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from 
Placer. On the main line of the Sournern Pacrric. 
For information address Secretary. 


d. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California 


<4 
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FOR 


COMFORT 
PLEASURE 
HEALTH 


HOME 


COME TO 


Southern California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp te 


THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNiz 
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SANTA BARBARA [he Incomparable 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION, FOUNDED APRIL 21, 1782 A. H. Rogers, photo 


You should see this famous Old Mission town in the most charming homeland on earth. Here is an all-the-year- 
round springtime, with the fruits and flowers of every zone. 


Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, for Pamphlets 


Santa Maria Valley Santa Barbara Business College 


The Gem of Northern Santa Barbara Co. Filled more positions last year than ever 


before—could not keep up with the demand. 
Good positions waiting for those who are 
prepared. 

English, Commercial and _ Selected 
Courses. Shorthand instruction in either 
Gregg or Pitman. 























A broad valley extending a distance 
of 30 miles from the ocean to the 


interior, with rich soils and temperate Low railroad rates to California. Write 
climatic conditions. today for information. 

Unexcelled Bean, Sugar beet and 

Grain lands in valley, extensive E. B. HOOVER, Prin. Santa Barbara, California 














Dairying in hills. The home of 


























the Apricot. 
Entire valley can be irrigated by the 
Santa Maria river. Large fields BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 
already under local pump irrigation *. ©. meee «a 
by the Union Sugar Beet Co. Memser City Board oF Eoucation Notary Puaic 
° Director C C 
High grades petroleum oils recently creda viens 
discovered. HUNT & HAYWARD 
Oto ano acuiasitc REAL ESTATE 
—s ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
For further information inquire of Ranches and city residences for sale. Furnished 
and unfurnished houses for rent. Lands subdivi- 
L. E. BLOCHMAN, Secretary ded. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
or T. R. FINLEY, President secured. Correspondence Solicited. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 1011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, California 
SANTA MARIA, CALIFORNIA REFERENCES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
y* é 
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HOTEL GREEN, aiteniee vines wines mason 


Absolutely fire-proof. 


American and European Plans. 


Send for booklet. 


J. H. HOLMES, Manager 











The leading magazine of California and the west. 
—ten cents a copy. 
Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 


$1 a year 
Published by Passenger Department, 





| SUNSET 





Cuas. D, Pierce, Pres. W. FRANK P1EKCE8, Vice-Pres. 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California’s finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
in the world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter records: 


Yrs. Lbs. Ozs. 


Juliana De Kol.......... 2 22 8.9 
Wynetta Princess ap 18 7.3 
De Natsey Baker.... 2 17 7.1 
Eva Bienee.......-.. an 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d 2 s <t85 


88 14.6 Ave. 17.11 oz. 


De Natsey Baker........ 3 22 
Manor De Kol Belle 2d 3 20 6. 
De Kol Valley Mead. 3 19 9.9 
Celeste Arcturus. 3 18 10 


Aralia De Kol........... 3 21 6.5 








102 1.2 Ave. 20.6 oz, 
Alcartra Polkadot... 5 27 2 
Romeo Aaggie Acme 7 26 «11 
Faforit Tritomia ...... 6 26 9 
Rowena Maid 2d 4 2 10 
2 Srna | 25 
131 Ave, 26.3 oz. 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
young Sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 
Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California. Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton, Tel, Suburban 281. Visitors Weicome 











CABLE ADDRESS: ULCO 
A BC Code, 4th Edition 
The Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code 


Pacific Coast Lumberman's Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 
Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino Co., California 


| 
| 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and 


Bean Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 
On main Coast line of the Southern Pacific 










=] Railroad, midway between Los Angeles and — 
NG = San Francisco. Rich soil; good climate; two to & 
ey seven miles from ocean. No irrigation needed. & 
Ss = For further particulars address = 


Los Berros Land and Water Co 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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When you serve Caswell’s Teas you get all that 
is good in Teas—Pure, wholesome, healthful. 





CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


412-414 Sacramento St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Piensa 


i i ko oe % teloloietent 


““MON4RCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


















RIVETERS 
PNEUMATIC pau.e 
TOOLS CHIPPING 
OF HAMMERS 
ALL KINDS 


WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 


{stanoago eauwar ou 


COMPLETE 
AIR HOISTS aaath 
PAINTING FOR THE 
MACHINES TRANSMISSION 
AIR OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSORS — 
No. & DRILL 
STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. - -  $t. Louis, Mo. 


a em ead 
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Gone Rab Wnt a. at From the Greek 


SOZO—to preserve 
ROBERT W, HUNT & C0, ODONTES —the teeth 


Bureau of Inspection True to its name, 
Tests and Consultation it has ever been the 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK old reliable 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF Sozodont 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 





Buildings and other www 
Structures 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories HALL & RUCKEL 
Reports and Estimates on Properties NEW YORK 


and Processes 


























Let Us Tell You About 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho 


ee 




















q 

q 

q 

Where there are more openings and where you can get rich 
quicker than anywhere else in the- Union. Four cents in 
stamps will bring you a handsomely illustrated and costly 

} 88 page bock and map of the three states, telling all about 

every industry. Four cents will also bring you our beautiful 
panoramic folder “The Columbia River, through the Cas- 

t cades to the Pacific Ocean.” 

q 

* 

° 

* 

* 

: 

7 

A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 

* ° : . 

The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Compan PORTLAND, OREGON 

q 

4 

4 

ie 
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Cases of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Catarrh of Head and Stomach, Gout, 
Rheumatism and all blood diseases taken under a guarantee to be cured in a 
specified time, or all expenses including railroad fares both ways refunded 








rrr ccm SEE NAAR Be ARS IN 





Send _ ee hor for FRANK J. HELLEN, Manager 

bottle o H and 

CATARRH SALTS : : : : TUSCAN MINERAL SPRINGS 
For reduced round-trip rates CORPORATION 

address any Southern _ Pacific 

Railway Agent : : : : : Juscan Springs, = = = California 











KINCOUNT\ oa 
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Through Sleeping Cars Between 
California and the East 


Some Remarkably Low Rates 


HAVE BEEN MADE 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK 


A Daylight Ride Through the 


Grandest Scenery in America 


For lowest rates, sleeping car reservations, and free books of travel, callon or address 
any of the following agents : 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent, 625 Market St., San Francisco, California 
T. D. CONNELLY, Gen. Agent, 230 South Spring St., Los Angeles, California 
8. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. - halt ve 

. on ; 

In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


ICAGC 


Via NEW ORLEANS 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 24 Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

F. B. BOWES, Ase’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 
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E PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical climate, plums, 58 
TH pears, prunes, cranes lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, “% 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. t% 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of Gs 
% 


considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 


IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will 
easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
62 


LIMATIC CONDITIONS As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is 
48.8 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is “6 
.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as lowas 20 degrees above zero. e 
This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat isa beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water 
works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
ee ae se Pye 


weekly newspapers. For further information and comp Pp 


with 
The Board of Supervisors or the Chamber of Commerce, Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 


woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


None but those who can give high-class references need 
apply. 
None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 


For the right man or woman the proposition is a very 
exceptional one. 


Wnite for full particulars today. 
THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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FREE ‘sweet wargery” 


the newest perfume, if during October you send 
us the label from a 25-ct. or S0-ct. bottle of any of 
Rieger’s Perfumes and 4 cts. to cover postage. We also 
accept the label used by a druggist when filling your 
order from a bulk package. Sold by 15,000 respon- 
sible druggists. 


RIEGER, the California Perfumer 


161-169 First Street 
San Francisco 
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To ST.LOUIS 


'S Fair. 
Pr ot PAR 


\ Woes raf 
{MAP 


JAMIC VIEW OF WORLDS FAIR ‘ 
» LOUISIANA + PURCHASE» EXPOSITION: 
PRICE 25CENTS 
OUBLISHE iv 
BULLETIN PUBLISHING co. 
mA ST.LOUIS MO..U. S. a. 
tS 1904 by Balletis Pub. Co 
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E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


336 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


BONDS 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 




















EASTERN OFFICES 





19 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
238 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
1735 CHAMPA STREET, DENVER 











A Beautiful Souvenir of 
the World’s Fair 


VW" desire to call your attention to our magnificent 
Panoramic View of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 
reproduced by the Chemigraphic process from a $50,- 
000 painting. This magnificent picture will be an ornament to 
every house it enters, and is suitable for framing, having no 
undesirable printed matter uponit. It is distinctly an Art Picture 
and as such should have been sold for $5.00 each. It is the 
only picture published which has the unqualified endorsement of 
the Directors of the great exposition. You want something to 
keep as a souvenir of this wonderful display and what could you 
buy that would give you such perfect satisfaction as a beautiful 
view of the Grounds and Magnificent Buildings in detail ? 

By producing many thousands of these pictures at one time 
we have so reduced the cost of production that we are enabled 
to offer you this grand view, post paid, mailed in a stout tube, 
and guaranteed safe delivery, at the very low rate of 30 cents. 
Only 30 cents. It costs 5 cents to mail it. You cannot buy it 
cheaper in St. Louis. Order today and study this picture 
before you come, and after you return, have it framed, it will 
grace any parlor in the wide world. 


BULLETIN PUBLISHING CO. 
708-710 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Publishers of ‘‘ THE BEST GUIDE."’ ‘‘ THE STAR GUIDE.” 
Either Guide complete, 25 cents. 
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Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base of 
Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointmente Unexcelled 
Fonals, Gol, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Superb Scenery 


Send for Booklet 


IN 


CALIFORNIA'S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


R. U. HALTON; Proprietor 
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ATTRACTS YOU 
AT ALL TIMES 


A NEW COUNTRY OFFERS 
NEW OPPORTUNITY 


CHEAP LANDS 
WHEAT- CATTLE’ FRUIT 


ADDRESS SECY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
































STOP AT 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


MIDWAY BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 


ON THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST LINE 


HOT SULPHUR? HOT MUD 
HOT PLUNGE BATHS . 

HOTEL ENTIRELY REFITTED 

SUNSHINE IN ABUNDANCE 


WRITE W.A.JUNKER 
LESSEE AND MANAGER 


PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 
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BE YOUR OWN BARBER 
Shave yourself with the ORIGINAL and MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


This guarantees ease and comfort at home, at camp, on the yacht, or while traveling under any 
and all conditions. Absolutely impossible to cut the face. The evil results of the Public Barber 
Shop Razor done away with. It will comfortably take from the most tender face a strong, stiff, 
\ wiry beard. 


Over 5,000,000 daily users prove the value of this perfect razor. 
expense, 


Imitators have tried to duplicate the STAR SAFETY RAZOR, but with poor results. 
Full descriptive catalogue, mailed on request (if you will mention this 
publication), gives general information and prices of different sets. 


Razors, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St.,N.Y. sey:°tRotember the word “STARS 


LE. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (ira 


AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Always ready. Saves time and 
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SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 





MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Ce OS Oe ee ee 
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an You Do 
This With 
Your Garters ? 


You cannot unless you wear Ball Bearing Garters. The 
i only garters having a swinging support that moves in 
x perfect unison with the motion of the leg—They actually 
\ walk with you. The only garters that you do not have to 
. get used to—that are absolutely comfortable from the 
oe moment you put them on until you take them off. 


» Ball Bearing 
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~~ Garters 


2 are ball bearing in more than name. The little wheel from 


which the pendant swings is fitted with real steel balls that roll with every 
step. They cannot bind or pull because of this Ball Bearing pendant. 
Fit absolutely smooth. Adjustable to any leg. Made of the finest web 
in a great variety of handsome patterns. Every pair unreservedly 
guaranteed. Price 25c., at dealers or by mail. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box408 Shirley, Mass. 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON" TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
GRANITE Works 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA Co. 


BUILDING BRICK 
SAND STONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CoO. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 
STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CoO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 
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AHOME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR $2000 





IGURE THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years with nothing 
- to show for it and then consider our plan. 

Tue Huntincron Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now open. Lots 
80 x 200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. Electric cars by the door; 
all street improvements paid for. Pretty six room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 
up. ‘Terms one-fourth down, balance three years at six per cent. The location is 


central, soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO., Dept. 6, Pasadena, California 


Or R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 
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ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency 
to wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and 
hands soft, smooth, firmand white. It has no equal. 
Ask for it and take no substitute. 


Package of Espey’s Sachet Powder 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 S, Center Av., Chicago 






The only 


Medicinal Preparation 


that 









Creates a 


> Fairer Skin 








For Sale by all Druggists 
)\ 50c A JAR 


Sample free if you mention 
this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 


& TOILET CO. 
Los Angeles California 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 














4 
FROM SANTA CLARA  . a SS ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO AND RESERVATION 








lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
park and on the line of the electric road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 
Send for booklet. 


H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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“AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


464M4O WO" @ at* 
IME PEAY on 


A. P. Hill, photo CITY OF SAN JOSE FROM PARK IN FRONT OF CITY HALL 


San Jose, 1QOO—21,500, Population 
7 *“  1904—-28,000 
os *  1904—with suburbs 36,400 
* 1910—-100,000 


! Watch SAN JOSE Grow. If not already 
Don { Worry! thinking of all these facts, THINK 
NOW! Act Now! Come and See. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


I. B. McMAHILL, Secretary 


SAN JOSE, = CALIFORNIA 


Bee our book—‘‘Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources, Productions, Climate 
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HOTEL VENDOME... 
VOSEPH T. GROOKS, MANAG 


SAW 208K, CALI 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatie point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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CHEAP LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


a ee 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE. 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager. 

CHARLES L. DononvugE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO. 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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* THE WORLD TO-DAY % 


TY AT ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
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— HE reduction in price of THE WORLD TO-DAY from Three 

uu, Dollars to One Dollar per year has attracted wide attention. The 

announcement of the new price has brought a flood of subscriptions 

eC from all parts of the country and orders from newsdealers for more 

ww than double the number ever distributed through this channel before. 

Vs ee] Al signs indicate that the immense sales of the fiction magazines 
whee 














after their reduction in price to Ten Cents will be duplicated by 

THE WORLD TO-DAY. 4 The question often repeated is—“ Why 

have not magazines treating of the realities of life been offered at a popular 

price before?” And WHY? Simply because the publishers of magazines of 

the class of THE WORLD TO-DAY believe that people who want good 

qj literature, other than fiction, will continue to pay Twenty-five Cents as readily 


as Ten Cents, and they feel they are entitled to the money. There is no 
43 other logical reason. Why should one publisher expect and insist on a larger 





return than another for the same investment? Should fiction be printed attract- 
ively and distributed more cheaply than literature that is instructive as well as 


entertaining? Shall a premium be put on that which is most beneficial and 
Ax) lasting > Let the public answer. 


The change of price has also brought a large number of letters of approval. 
The president of one of the largest publishing houses in New York (whose 
name is withheld for obvious reasons) writes as follows :— 








Way “ Let me congratulate you upon your decision to sell THE WORLD TO-DAY 
* ngr pon y 
for a dollar a year. I believe at that price you will have an enormous success, as 
SAH the reading public has evidently made up its mind to dollar magazines ; indeed it would 
wn not surprise me to find THE WORLD TO-DAY with its attractive appearance and 
) (“4 timely articles one of the best selling of the monthly magazines at this price.” 
WR THE WORLD TO-DAY is one of the largest and handsomest dit 
magazines published. Each issue contains at least 128 pages and 100 illus- 
FOU trations, many being in colors. Ave 
WZ THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered WZ 
2% excellent value. At Ten Cents it is the best bargain ever offered in the 20 
a te magazine field. If you are not familiar with it look it up at your dealer's or Sys 


send Ten Cents for a sample copy. 





B 
oS 


yp Remember you get a Twenty-five Cent Magazine, and good value at that, 


oxo FOR BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. ox°e 
Wa THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY as 
ana 1130, 67 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO AY 








THE WORD TO-DAY 4% KB 
+=f—+ GRIGAGO atti) RUGS 110 : 
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Cc. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B, ALEXANDER, 
Secretary and V. P. and Gen’l Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


SE 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 








Navajo Indian 
, Silver Spoon't2s 


To call attention to our large assortment of genuine 
hand-wrought Navajo Indi:n Silverware we will 
send this solid silver spoon as a sample, charges 
prepaid, for $1.25. Asa souvenir and curiosity 
it is worth $2.50, but the regular price is $1.50, 
Warranted hand wrought and hammered by the 
Navajos out of native silver. 5-in. tea size, pretty 
design, returnable if not satisfactory. Nicely packed 
in a box. 

“Our business is tomake homes more beautiful.” 
Illustrated catalogue of Pueblo Rugs, in regular 
sizes and made to order by the Indians, Mexican 
Drawn-work and Indian goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Derr.70N MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 























“Our business 1s to make homes more beautiful.” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


We contract with the Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
the genuine article at about half the prices charged at retail. 
Fine, native wool 30xSo-in, rug, in rich red, black and white like 
picture, worth $16.00, de/iurved prepaid jor $9.OO, Fine, 
close weave that will last a lifetime. Can be returned if not sat- 
isfactory, Wecansupply any size, color or design woven to 
order. Illustrated 32-page eatalogue of Pueblo Rugs, Mexicar 
Drawn-work and Indian Goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 70R MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 
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Hops are grown to perfection. 
principal industries. 
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PLEASURE CRAFT ON CLEAR LAKE, LAKE COUNTY 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


100 MILES NORTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


All kinds of fruits do well, especially the Apple and Pear. Grapes and 
The raising of Live Stock is one of the 


SHAFTER MATHEWS, County Clerk, Lakeport, California 


For information, address 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
work of construction of road. Besides these 
three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
between the different wharves and numer- 
ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-nmamed wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 





AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 





SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 





For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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Make 


$1500 a year 


Without Speculating 














One of our 15 months old Rubber Trees 





IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year. Shares can be purchased for 

cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 
visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 

Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 
them quickly accumulate into fortunes. ; 

Write for our latest book about the plantation, 

reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost and profit of shares. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 
321 “A” Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 
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1, 
a Underwear 


In Wright’s Health Underwear health 
an 1comfort are combined as in no other 
kind. The lining of tiny woolen loops 
makes a veritable Fleece of Comfort, 
soft, downy and fluffy—grateful to the 
skin and always the same. 

It is a delightful change from the 
ordinary scratchy underwear to the 
luxurious softness of Wright’s Health 
Underwear. The comfort is more than 
this, too, for 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 


Underwear 


allows the pores to breathe freely and 
the skin to throw off its natural excre- 
tions unimpeded. It carries the perspi- 
ration to the outside of the fabric where 
it evaporates, leaving the skin dry. 

Hence, wearers of Wright’s Health 
Underwear do not have the stifled, 
stuffy, sticky feeling common to wearers 
of ordinary underwear, nor do they 
become chilled after perspiring. 

The Fleece of Comfort which puts 
Wright’s above all other underwear in 
comfort and health will not mat from 
wear or washing, but remains like new. 

With its many advantages Wright’s 
Health Underwear costs no more than 
ordinary kinds. Sold by dealers, 


We send a valuable book ‘‘ Dressing 
for Health” free upon request, 


) Wright’s Health 


Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St. 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction | 














A Pioneer Doctor The Master Fecling 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD By K. ALMERALL 
1.2 
iu $1.50 $1.25 
«*An unique, clean and inspiring love 
A story of the Seventies. story.”’—St. Louis Mirror. 











IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 
By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—Nashville American 








Hezekiah’s Kortship The Way to Wings 
By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 a 





«‘A charming Yankee  story.’’— A volume of satires. 
Living Church. 

















If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 


than all other American publishers combined 
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THE ARROWHEAD, ON THE MOUNTAINS NEAR SAN BERNARDINO. 
YUCCA PALM AND MESQUITE IN BLOOM IN THE FOREGROUND. 


i i i the hub of a d diating lines of steam and 

The Gate City of Southern California electric railways, Situated under the far-famed Arrow. 
il li th ht ierra Madre mountains, and over the 

great artesian belt, whose waters are declared by Judicial decision to belone to the owners of the surface soil. 


A mining, agricultural and railway center 0 000 happy, healthy, prosperous people. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 

A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country 


A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 


L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 

















PETER’S 


) THE ORIGINAL 
r  §wiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 


. There are many kinds 
. of Swiss Milk Choco- 











* Irresistibly 
Delicious.”’ 
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FREE SAMPLE 








THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 


Texas and Pacific Railway 


TO THE 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


THROUGH STANDARD anpv TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 


Gen’l Agt. 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt.230S Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


£. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A. 





DALLAS, Texas 





and Birch finished Mahogany. 
y, ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers, 
Dept.11 78 Hudson St., New York. 
Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 7 
646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
4 


LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : =: : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


 ereceeneasneaeenes 

Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 

Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 565, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the 
largest in the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the 
manufacturer, the stock man and the packer, immense 
opportunities for investment. 


Population, August, 1903, 9900 
Population, August, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. 

Electric street car line being built between Sparks and 
Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 

$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 

Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 

The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good home, 
good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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R k N WASHOE COUNTY 
3 NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 
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TRUCKEE RIVER AT RENO—THE BEAUTIFUL TRUCKEE 


Population, 10,000; has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting 
System and Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe 
County Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 
| oe is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 


as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River Irrigation project is opening up some 

250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted upon 
the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

Power: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

Nevada: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for shipment 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

NOTE —A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada’s resources will be mailed 
to all enquirers on receipt of four cents for postage. 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















A. L. Smith, Tonopah, photo 
$2,000,000 WORTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


AVE jou ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 

You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finished products of 

human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopah Company from the Brougher 

Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 

will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 

of whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 

now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not yet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can see 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 

We will show you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the Nortk Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 
ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg, the Great Western, and others of that little array of 
mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 

You will not believe what we can tell you ot Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU. 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 
CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known 

















THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE JANUARY MINE, 
AUGUST, 1904. 


“ “HE first development work in Goldfield was done in November, 1903. 
Up to August 1, 1904, upwards of $1,500,000 worth of ore was produced. 
Based upon present development it is conservatively estimated that in the next six 
months fully $5,000,000 wiil be produced. 
The Combination mine paid for itself ($75,000) in sinking 80 feet and drifting 80 feet. 
It produced in eight months over $550,000 worth of ore. It is now developed to a depth of 
280 feet and the ledges are as large and the ore as rich as ever. 
The January has produced $500,000 worth of ore. The ledge is 40 feet wide, with 
neither wall in sight and not a pound of waste rock has ever been hoisted. 
The Jumbo mine is the marvel of the mining world. Eight lessees are shipping ore going 
from $100 toas high as $250,000 perton. ‘The rich ore has been proven to a depth of 150 feet. 
On August 3rd the Florence received returns of $59,227.25 from 39 tons of ore. 
Goldfield has larger ledges carrying phenomenally high-grade ore than any camp ever known. 
The proved area of the Goldfield district is about six miles square. 
Goldfield has an ample supply of excellent water and an up-to-date weekly newspaper, 
*« The Goldfield News ’’—send for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. $46,000 


MANUFACTURERS OF In One Wagon of 

HIGH GRADE FLOUR 5 

ean nie GOLDFIELD’S ORE 
“Cache Valley’s Best’’ High Patent formed an exhibit in the recent 
“Cream of the Valley” Straight celebration of driving the last spike 
Seats on the completion of the new 


railroad into 
PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 
TONOPAH, NEVADA 











The richest mineral section 
on the American continent. 


TEN CENTS 


Will tell you how fortunes are 
being made there in a day. 


“The Pacific 
Northwest” 


Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Descriptive Send for the 


OREGON, WASHINGTON and IDAHO 
: a NEVADA MINES 
5 cts. a year 


RENO, NEVADA 
JOHN E. LATHROP, Manager 


PORTLAND, OREGON The new dollar monthly mining magazine 




















SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction CO. water works systems 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
OGDEN CITY, ° - - UTAH 











GOLCONDAH OT SPRINGS AND HOTEL 


Located at Goleonda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprietor, and get iull particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions 
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DAM AT HEAD OF PEOPLE'S DITCH IN KINGS RIVER, KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 


DRIED FRUITS, LIVESTOCK and DAIRY INTERESTS. Fifty-two varieties of products in carload lots 
were shipped out of this County in 1902, exclusive of butter, cheese, poultry and eggs. 
und abundantly supplied with water for irrigation. 
IMPROVED LANDS ARE HELD AT FROM $75 TO $300 PER ACRE 
UNIMPROVED LANDS CAN BE HAD AT FROM $25 TO $100 PER ACRE 
Hanford, the County seat, contains a population of about 4000, and is an up-to-date town with many 
good buildings, water and gas works, and an electric lighting system; has excellent educational institutions 
For further information address 


KINGS COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


and numerous churches. 


W. R. McQUIDDY, 
Secretary 


is situated in the richest portion of the San 
Joaquin Valley, and very nearly in the center 
of the state. This County is noted for the 
diversity of its products and excelsin RAISINS, 


The land is level 

















ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 





Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 


The Anselus 


UNDBR NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Senpv your LAMPS ror aepainrs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, Pres F. A. Swain, VICE-PREs, 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO, 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Capitat Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 


459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 


HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


_ COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
and BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Grapes oF BuTTer, CHEESE AND Eacs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers IN BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oak.and OrFice: 425 15TH STREET PHONE Main 366 





C. MULLER Jo. 
THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Co’ mes unc = and Mize i Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitat 
LEON LEWIN SAMUEL O. MEYER 


President and Treasurer Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
TELEPHONE D 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG fF. H. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MiLt WorK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 ro 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 
Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








Grose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
146 First Street, San Francisco, California 


Sky Lights a Specialty, Steel Pipe and Tanks, Heating 
and Ventilating Plants, Dust Collectors, Fans, Blowers 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 


122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco. California 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
FRRA LUMBER C0 Headquarters for Mining Men. 
a The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in San 


Francisco. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETc. 


owe gan: || LICK House 


and DRYING TRAYS = SUGAR PINE LUMBER 








G. W. KINGSBURY 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Ce Manager 


Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 


Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 
Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 








SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 
YARDS: 
RED BLUFF MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
Tehama Co. 
= Suge} ate 
utte Co. 

ORLAND, Glenn Co. @RIDLEY 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 


A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 


Center of Business District. 


SAN FRANCISCO : Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Convenient to All Car Lines. 




















THIS WILL BE THE LAST 


OPPORTUNITY 


For readers of Sunset Magazine to secure a copy of the SPECIAL LIMITED 
EDITION of The International Studio Series of 


WATER COLOUR 


Reproductions of Notable Paintings by Famous Artists 


Before the advance in price which will shortly be made on remaining copies. This is a 
Representative and Beautiful Series of Exact Facsimile Plates; issued in four portfolio sections, 
each containing 16 reproductions; is strictly limited, and will not be reprinted in any 
form; and is supplied only i. conjunction with 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Monthly Magazine of the Arts and Crafts, a year of which will be included 


FRE = 


It is impossible to describe the Water Colours of the Magazine in 
a brief advertisement; if you are interested I shall be glad to send full 
particulars of this special offer on receipt of Coupon with your 
name and address. 


The International Studio 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
07 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 

















Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre. Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 


Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial and Calexico; 


trains running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ From 
Desert to Garden,’’ containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of the ‘‘ Imperial Catechism.’”’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, *** ics"hngetes, catitorni 
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REACH YOUR DESTINATION QUICKLY 





“THE OVERLAND LIMITED”—ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
RUNNING EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


ONLY TWO DAYS BETWEEN THE MISSOURI RIVER AND SAN FRANCISCO 
FINEST TRAIN—FASTEST TIME—SMOOTHEST TRACK 


PLEASANTEST, SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Inquire at 
176 Washington Street, Boston 708-9 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
287 Broadway, New York 126 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 
53 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
No. 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
or of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. AND T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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THE DEER CREEK EDITION OF 
THE POEMS OF 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Profusely illustrated 


In three beautiful volumes, entitled Child Rhymes, Love Lyrics and Farm Rhymes, 
have been collected all of the favorites of Mr. Riley’ poems. Over one hundred poems 
are in the set and the illustrations number over two hundred. The books are printed on 
heavy plate paper and are bound in silk-finished cloth stamped with gold. 


The price of this set is $4.00 


THE READER MAGAZINE 


An illustrated monthly that is really worth while 


Tue Reaper Macazixe is for every magazine reader who wants the best in every 
line. A modern monthly for the discriminating American, it is good to look at, good 
to handle and good to read. It contains fiction by the best writers. Brilliant special 
articles on the political, business and social events of national importance. Artistic 
illustrations. Portraits of men and women who are doing things. Attractively dec- 
orated inserts in color. The best short stories published. 

It is a magazine that concerns itself with vital problems of national interest; that 
is charmingly illustrated but is not merely a picture book; and that, after covering 
the general field, adds to itself another magazine—a magazine of books and their K 
authors, of criticisms, review, suggestion and news. 

The subscription price is $3.00 a year 


A REMARKABLE OFFER : 


$7.00 for $4.00 


To introduce this magazine to the thousands of readers who should be subscribers we 
will send The Deer Creek edition of James Whitcomb Riley ($4.00) and the Reaper 
MacazineE for an entire year ($3.00) all for $4.00. 

You should send your order at once, as this offer will be made for a limited time only. 


* 
fe" 







THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S.A 
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ILMAR. COLONY 


TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, California 

















Main Water Supply, from which all the Lands in the Hilmar Colony are irrigated, is sufficient 
to irrigate 375,000 acres and was constructed at the cost of about $1,200,000 


Here we have a settlement of 1100 people, located in about eighteen months. Messrs. 
N. O. Hultberg and Walter H. Soderberg are the founders of this fertile and most productive coluny, 
with Rey. A. Hallner as treasurer and manager. 

Twenty thousand acres of this colony have been subdivided into 5, 10, 20, 40, etc., acre homes 
and farms, some purchasers, however, taking as much as 320 acres in a body. 

It was only January 1st, 1902, that Mr. Hultberg, after careful and almost crucial search, 
finally decided on this tract as offering the best land that he could recommend to his people, and 
since that date 1100 people have made their homes in this colony and about 100 more, who have 
already bought land, will avail themselves of the low colonists’ rates and settle on their lands before 
the end of the year. 

One new church, with a seating capacity of 600 persons, has been built in the colony, 7% 
miles south of Turlock. And another, with a seating capacity of 400, has been purchased in the 
town of Turlock. Three new public schools were opened in the colony September 1st, and the town 
of Turlock School has been filled with colonists’ children to overilowing. 

Five new school districts have been organized, in three of which new school houses have been 
built and one moved and renovated. Two more new school houses will be built during next summer. 
It is also intended to start a high school course in some center school district in the colony next fall 
for colony pupils who have graduated from the grammar schools. Thus the church, Sunday school 
and educational requirements have been provided for. 

The people who have settled in this colony came from many States, and here we have the 
Youngstown Colony, the Galesburg Colony, the Idaho Falls Colony, the Omaha Colony, the Central 
City Colony of Colorado, the Wausa, Nebraska Colony and many others 

Water makes land productive, makes farmers happy and prosperous, and in this feature the 
Hilmar Colony has more than abundance. 


“Water is Wealth’”—* Water is King”’ 


The management offers flattering inducements to Home Seekers; special terms for transpor- 
tation arranged for parties in numbers; free accommodation on the colony to settlers while getting 
their own places fixed. 

The land is offered on very easy terms, as low as $25.00 per acre, including water. Hundreds 
of acres have been planted to alfalfa, various kinds of fruit trees, vines, berries, and other California 
erops. Over 100,000 acres of choice fruit and pasture land at from $10.00 to $60.00 per acre. 

A beautifully illustrated pamphlet will be mailed vou for the asking, and for any information 
that you may desire correspond with 


HULTBERG & SODERBERG LAND AGENCY 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° ss7vtsrastes"™ 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State isin Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and ~~ out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPBCT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestnmnnanents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills. 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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Richest Spot in America 


Government Experts Make Selection in 
California’s Great Sacramento Valley 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, after a careful investigation extending over 

a period of several months, during which time every part of the state possessing advantages 

for such an institution was carefully examined, has selected at Chico in the Sacramento 
Valley a site for a great government Plant Introduction Garden and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, thereby officially declaring that this Valley is the best place in America for the success- 


ful culture of a wide variety of plants. 


























“ HOOKER OAK,” CHICO, CALIFORNIA, THE LARGEST OAK TREE IN THE WORLD 


Why Not Buy Land and Build a Home Here? 


Land is cheap, it will grow anything. 
The growing season is continuous. 


For full particulars address 


There is no frozen winter. 
Come early and avoid the rush. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California 


UME, Ti MO RIMMED so hp as sa asad sales an Wicnme President 
C. F, DILLMAN, SAEFAMENEO....... 0c scsreresenses Treasurer 
MorRISs BROOKE, Sacramento. Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County 
Gee ere Vice-Pres. for Placer County 
J. REITH, JR., Woodland.......... Vice-Pres. for Yolo County 
C. F. AARON, Marysville.........Vice-Pres, for Yuba County 


G. A. SCHROTER, Shasta...... 


H,. P, STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres, for Sutter County 
R. M. GREEN, Oroville...........Vice-Pres. for Butte County 
J. W. KEARTH, Colusa..........Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland ...... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
C, F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 


G. M. CARSTEN, Latrobe....Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 


...Vice-Pres, for Shasta County 
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Great Reduction in Prices by the 





Pioneer Land Company 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ONLY 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance on long time at 7 per cent. 

Plenty of water from elaborate canal sys- 
tem, supplemented by wells. 

Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in 
the State. 


Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
profitable industry. 


To encourage actual settlement on our 
lands, we have reduced the price on 2,000 
acres of first class alfalfa and dairy lands 
trom fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 


Address all communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


In Northern, Central and Southern California 











APPLY TO——— 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 
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en } IF YOU ARE LOOKING t eee" 1x 
2 FOR A PLACE WHERE ro) 
<| PLAIN FARMING IS A SUCCESS 17 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE 


‘LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Located in Fresno and Kings Counties, California 


=—-¢ The Laguna is the ideal spot for the eastern farmer who is accustomed to general farming. We grow 
everything to eat, with all the delicious deciduous fruits and vines thrown in for good measure. 


XY cash, balance in 8 annual Perpetual Water Right goes 
payments. Interest 8 per al} $35 to $50 PER AGRE {Pont each sale of Laguna Land 
For full particulars, illustrated pamphlet and newspaper free, address 


te) 
o} NARES & SAUNDERS 
LAND } GRANT BLock LATON, CALIFORNIA { WATER 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
sume Pioneer Varnish Works 


S16 Mission Street 














SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Srothaou iuctheGeapans 
FURNITURE VARNISHES “Te 
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$27.90 per Acre 


This is our price for good 
level alfalfa land at 


MODESTO 


This land is some distance from town 
but it is good. Plenty of water for 
irrigation. Canals are built. Cheapest 
good land in the State. Easy terms. 


You Should Locate at Modesto 


Community is prosperous, with good 
schools, churches, two railroads, etc. 
Alfalfa and dairying pay. Six crops of 
alfalfa every season. High prices for 
all products. Write for illustrated folder, 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 






























ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


If your local dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer & Son 
762-764 Mission Street 


San Franeisco, California 


m 
deveted to travel “37 
fiction and kindred % 

subjects-beautifully Ss 
illustrated. Published gm 
every monthandsold 
to lovers of 990d, literature —— for 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy=on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢t2 
dravel Publishing Co. St Levis 


"How is Trane) jncressing its Gireylation £9004 Maat? 
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KELSO 


The Kelso ‘‘lock-set” is a 
real one. Dispenses with 
acrobatic work by the 
switchman. Equally posi- 
tive “lock-to-the-lock.”’ 
Meets fully ALL the re- 
quirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the 
Rules of the M. C. B. 
Association. 





Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway & Torley Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE, 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 
Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 


HARRY R. RAND 








at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
printed. It is furnished by 
us. All of the best peri- 
odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 


their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 








Bonestell, Richardson & Co., tac. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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17-in. Plume 


bh $5.00 
Prepaid 







From CAWSTON’S 
Ostrich Farm 


Sold Direct at Producer’s Prices 


This Comtesse plume is 17 inches long, made of the very best 
quality black or white plumes taken from male birds; will stand 
re ed cu are igs; is full of life and beauty. Better than stores sell at 
Packec ia in pictorial souvenir box, celine red prepaid for $5.00. 

The same style plume 15 inches long, not quite as broad, either 
black or white, worth $3.00 at retail, sent prepaid for - 


SOUVENIR NATURAL FEATHER FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


FREE Our new price list is an enjoyable souvenir of the Ostrich 
« Farm. Descriptions and pictures are instructive and 
Contains pictures, descriptions and prices of new 
Send 2c stamp 












entertaining. 
style plumes, stoles, b 0aS, tips, fans, novelties, etc. 
to cover postage and mailing. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P.O. Box 52 SOUTH PASADENA. CALIFORNIA 










NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














aS See 
oP 1: eo 
AY Irrigated Land WZ Our HOMESEEKER 
vy Ci “ Send us your address and we will send 
We are now selling the great wheat Catalog you catalogs of the best land bargains 
farm of the late Senator Boggs at Princeton obtainable in California. Good land at 
on the banks of the beautiful, clear Sacra- B e fo re ogy 8 ce tage a. : fae 8 pita 
mento river in Colusa County. 10,000 acres een actually engaged in - prince 
in 40-acre home tracts with canaltoland; water You real eg rc ae" hanna 
property fo y. - 


tight free. Abundant water, $1 an acre annually. 
Average price of land, $50 an acre; one fourth 


eash, balance terms, Rich, deep river sedi- 
ment soil. Oranges, alfalfa, fruits, berries, 
vines, sugar beets, corn, vegetables. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


Buy 


Land 
ta M. WOOSTER CO. . fa in 


California 


did opportunities now. Stock ranches, alfalfa 


farms, orchards, vineyards, orange lands, 
gardens, poultry farms, inciuding the San 
Martin Rancho, Santa Clara Valley. 
Homes made for you while your salary 
goes on. Property experted. 


hag &* M.WOOSTER CO. m 
..— — St., San prone : 
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aid BETWEEN THE EAST A AND WEST 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND \ 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 














YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
pee —<—<—<—<_——— ———————————<<< OR “= 
F.M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines. 
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GEO. A. LOWE CO. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


JOBBERS of METAL, CONTRACTORS, BLACKSMITH 
AND WHEELWRIGHT SUPPLIES. 














President, JOSEPH F. SMITH Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLER 
Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














ONE MANAGEMENT 


The Largest Dealers, Producers and Millers of 
Rice in the United States 


We operate FOUR MILLS, and FOUR IRRIGATING PLANTS 


The Peoples Independent Rice Mill Co., Limited, Crowley, La. 
The Gueydan Rice Mill, Gueydan, La. 
The Eureka Rice Mill, Estherwood, La. 
The Abbeville Rice Mill, Abbeville, La. 
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Stands at the head in Lumbering and Dairying; in the front rank 
in Stockraising and Woolgrowing. Exports in 1902, $6,250,000. 
Assessed Valuation, 1902, $25,000,000. Nodebt. Most equa- 
ble climate in California; neither hot nor cold. No Irrigation; 
abundant and well-distributed rainfall insures bountiful harvests. 
Natural resources unsurpassed. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Magnificent landlocked harbor insures cheap water transportation. 


For more explicit information, address 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce 


BUREBKA, CALIFORNIA 
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Voyage over Peaceful Waters 








New York to New Orleans 
New Orleans to New York 


BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
WITH EVERY COMFORT 


FoR DETAILS ADDRESS 


L. H. Nutting, G.E.P.A., 349 Broadway, New 
York; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 


OR ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 














The Correct Time 


dé 
* 


Everywhere is 


~ 
a) 


Always look forthe watch word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works of the world’s best 
watches. Send for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois. 
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We have cheap lands 
for any of these pur- 

" ater in 
abundance and home 
markets. For infor- 
mation, address Sec- 
retary or any member 


of the Board. 


We Grow the best Apple, Peach, Pear, Prune, Olive, Orange, Lemon, Fig, 
Grape, Corn, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, Hops and 
Vegetables. We Mine Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Coal, Lead, Asbestos, 
Mica and Graphite. We Quarry Granite, Sandstone and Limestone. 


Shasta County Board of Immigration 


W. A. SCHROTER, Shasta President D. N. Honn, Redding Secretary 
C. C. BIpwELL, Cassell, California 
Viee Presidents < C. F. Story, Anderson, California 
Wa. FRANCK, French Gulch, California 


BURNEY FALLS 


in aa 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY—Number limited—Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new. Teacherscollege men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, Principal 


Irvington, California 
“BEAULIEU ” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year, Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenue Berkeley, California 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete and thorough instruction in all branches of a 
business education, 450 students, 18,000 square feet floor 
surface, largest schoolinthe west. New building, beautiful 
surroundings. Helpful, earnest, inspiring teachers. Will 
be pleased to send on request a 75 page illustrated catalogue. 

901-925 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME m 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, prepara- 
tory, commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for 
younger children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister 
Superior. San Jose, California 


HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts 
superior instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated cata 
logue. W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 


IRVING INSTITUTE bd eigthiine 


A day and home school for girls and young ladies 
Accredited to the Universities. Conservator f Music. 
Excellent Art Department. ee oe 
REV. E. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco. 
Re-opens Monday, August Ist, 1904, 9 a. M. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A Home School of Business. /ndividual instruction in 
allcommercial branches, specialcoaching. Write for terms, 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited tothe Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year; fall term 
opens August 10, 1904. Write for catalogue to Mrs.C. T 
Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 





Number limited. 























MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 
SUMMER SESSION, May 27 to August 12 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Founded in 1874. Full Grammar, Commercial and Col- 
legiate Courses. Day and evening Classes, 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F. S. C., Pres. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by correspond- 
ence, individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal 








ST, MARY'S COLLEGE 


‘onducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Incorporated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees 
by Act of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College 
forms a separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 


ST. MARGARET'S - 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING — 


and nervous speech corrected by strictly me: itorious system 
at Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


June Ist we removed to our new quarters, 738 Mission 
Street. More space, better light, finer rooms. This is the 
college that gets positions for students. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
738 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 


STANHOPE- 


wwearcrort Dramatic School 
Established 1893 31 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 


Six months Graduating Course, also shorter courses; open 

October 10. Special Courses for Students of Opera. Even- 

ing Classes. Engagement Bureau in connection with school. 
Address Adeline S. Wheatcroft, Director. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College Sr course, general course. Accredited by 
the leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
Re-opens Tuesday, August 9, 1904. 


The Jenne Morrow Long Sela 
College of Voice and Action £7" ‘<.2cgiisb's 


concerts, chautauquas, teachers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
etc.—either as lecturer, entertainer or monologist. 

2153 Sutter Street — 
’Phone West 1169 San Francisco, California 
REFERENCES—Mr. Fred Belasco, "x Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco 
and Belasco Theatre, Los Angeles; Mr. H. W. Bishop, Manager ‘“‘Ye Lib- 
erty Playhouse,’’ Oakland, and The Majestic, San Francisco. _ 


THE LYCEUM 


An accredited pecgoentory school for the University, 

Law and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or 

any Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. d 
Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ; 

gives boys and girls a thorough preparation for the leading 

Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate 


departments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic 
sanitation. Send forcircular. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


$41 FULTON ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Hastern and 
European conservatories for a thorough musical education. 
Prospectus upon application. Visitors to the World's Fair, 
St. Louis, are invited to examine the exhibit of the school, 
Educational Building, California School Exhibit. 




















Stage positions 
guaranteed. Miss 
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LOS ANGELES 
Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


Amenican plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 











Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. ic: Se ee 








416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 
LIFE IS SHORT RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 
GO TO 

we 
French Lick 
AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA. on THE 


MONON ROUTE 


Rest for the Weary Health for the Ill Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronie ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 

You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 


HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Ac- 
commodations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, appress FRANK d. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE. CHICAGO 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL Tagg 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL ea 


and 


TOYO KISEN HAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000 tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 





America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 fons 
Hong Kone Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6.000fons 





‘If youve “eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won't ’eed nothin’ else.”” 
— Kipling. 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 
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Route of The 


yy Overland Limiter 


from San Francisco and Portland to Chicago and the 
East is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. Solid through train, electric lighted. 
Only three days en route San Francisco to Chicago, over 
the only double-track railway between the Missouri River 
andChicago. Two through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other California points, and two from Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and other points in the 
Pacific Northwest to Chicago without change. 
Be sure your tickets read via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Ghicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choiceof routes viathedirect line through Ogdenand 
Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Schedules, Maps and full information on application to any agent 
Southern Pacific Co., or to 


RB. R. RITCHIE, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market St. San Francisco. 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
A. G. BARKER, General Agent, 153 Third St. Portland, Ore. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
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ROYALTY PAID and Musical Compositions. We 


arrange and popularize. 
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ON PIONEER PU‘.*GO. 
SONG- POEMS “™ a, ie 
V 
Have INDIGESTION 
SEE THIS: 


The President of Stanford University writes: 

‘©] have read with great interest Dr. \Artsch’s book on 
“Indigestion.” I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder, As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN.” 
CLoTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conven- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


Esperanza Sanatorium, Altadena, Callfornia 











Peculiar 


merit, peculiar to itself, distinguish- 
ing it from all others, has made 
Electro-Silicon famous among the 
housewives of both the New and 
Old World, wherever civilization 
and Silverware exist. Its use has 
been continued for successive gen- 
erations by owners of Valuable 
Family Plate. At Grocers and 
Druggists everywhere. 


Postpaid 15 cts. per box (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


*Sinicon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Vv, A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 


‘ 


OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal conditions for 

the Business man, Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 

Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources being un- 
§ limited. 


MADER the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and one High School; Court House built at a 
cost of $150,000 from granite out of a Madera County quarry, The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 
LAN for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be had at very low figures and easy terms. For 
particulars, write to the Board of Trade, Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 
of Supervisors:— S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. LD. BROWN, Berenda; GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; 
W. A. 
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THE IDEAL CITY OF 
THE GREAT SOUSHWEST 


GENERAL VIEW 
OF TUCSON 


For information and 

Illustrated Literature 
appl 
Chamber o Commickie 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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‘ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


|| Jas Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. — ESchumann,Superintendent. 
I Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,Secyand Tres. — General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 

























REDUCTION 





WORKS AT CLIFTON 


Ty ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAII- 
WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 
the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 
and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 
Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 
the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest’ mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; & 
altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in § 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its inmense red- 
wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of . 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California Street, San Francisco 











Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 60 Cargoes Sawn to Order 
AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B.C 
SPECIALTIES pare i eo CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAI CODES USED ) waTKIN’'s CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 














IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


woh Read Sg fy? 


Is A SUCCESS 
WHEN USING A 
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OIL ENGINE 
THE LEXINGTON AND PUMP 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. SAMSON IRON WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


THE AMES HOTEL CO. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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@ Wouldn't you like to own a modern, double-bar- 
relled, hammerless, breech-loader—a first-class gun in 
every way, made by a famous firm of American gun- 
makers, and warranted by them to shoot as hard and 
straight as any $400 masterpiece? 


@ We have made arrangements with one of the big gun companies whereby we are 
able to offer one of their superb weapons to any boy who has “‘sand”’ and will hustle 
in our interests for afew days. @[ The work is simple and easy and we will give every 
assistance with full instructions. Outfit free. Write to-day for particulars, addressing 


35 W. 21st Street 


— Field and Stream. New York 
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= Send for Catalogue 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco, California 
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Power Transmissions 





SHAFTING 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
stamens 








PULLEYS» 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 











MNEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 














BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufaeturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 











MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


= MANUFA CTURERS 


THE “NEVER- RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 
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PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Wheat 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Hay 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 


6,761, Apples 8,657. 


INCOME or Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 

extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 

the Pacific Ocean, in Souther: California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 













; 









I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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“The Best Thing on Wheels” 


THE OLDSMOBILE STANDARD RUNABOUT 
Price $650 


is endorsed by tens of thousands of satisfied users. 


THE OLDSMOBILE LIGHT TONNEAU CAR 


Price $950 





is built upon the thoroughly tested lines of Oldsmobile success. Equipped 
with 10 H. P. horizontal motor, all-spur gear transmission, two speeds for- 
ward and reverse, tilting steering post and many other special and distinct 
features. Our immense factory facilities insure prompt delivery. All prices 


F. O. B. factory. Address Dept. 87 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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GOING EAST THIS SUMMER? 


If so, you should arrange your trip so as 
to visit Niagara by the way, by booking 
from Chicago via Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.’”’ The new 


Summer Vacation Tours tells all about 

the many delightful places in the East 

reached by the Michigan Central. 
Address, with three red stamps, 


0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 

















cer a Premo Film Gamera 





For 34% x 4% Pictures 


If you will send us ten yearly subscriptions for 
CAMERA CRAFT at One Dollar each we will ship 
you a Premo Film Camera, as illustrated above. 

_ Do not wait; start in at once and you will be sur- 
prised to learn how readily you can secure ten sub- 
scriptions from people interested in CAMERA CRAFT. 


Write for an outfit at once to 


CAMERA CRAFT 


801 SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE BUILDING 
738 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


DEPARTMENT OF AGENTS 
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NOTE THE NEW SERVICE 








The Chicago, MilwauKee 
and St. Paul Railway 


in connection with the popular Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line via 
Omaha and Ogden, now operates through electric-lighted, drawing room 
sleeping cars between Chicago and San Francisco, as follows: 


Leaving San Francisco 10:00 A. M. on ‘* Overland Limited ”’ 
Leaving Chicago 6:05 P. M. daily on ** Overland Limited ’’ 


and both standard and tourist sleepers, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco §:00 P. M. daily via Stockton on Eastern Express 
Leaving Chicago 10:25 P. M. daily via Stockton on Pacific Express 


Connections with Eastern lines made in Union Station at Chicago. 


Send a postal card for rates and time table 





c. L. CANFIELD F. A. MILLER 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
| 635 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At Christmas time there 
they battle with roses 
instead of snowballs 








You can be happy there every 
minute and out of doors all the 
time—on the golf links at 
HOTEL DEL MONTE by the 
Sea, near old Monterey; enjoy- 
ing the hot baths at PASO 
ROBLES HOT SPRINGS; 
among the orchards around 
HOTEL VENDOME at San 
Jose; under the orange trees 
at Riverside’s NEW GLEN- 
WOOD; at CASA LOMA 
amid the olives and oranges 
of Redlands; among the paims 
at HOTEL GREEN or the 
RAYMOND in Pasadena; on 
the beach at Santa Monica, 
CORONADO, Long Beach or 
Santa Catalina; idling in Los 
Angeles at the ANGELUS or 
VAN NUYS; resting serenely 
at the POTTER or the 
ARLINGTON in Santa 
Barbara; driving or golfing at 
San Rafael; or luxuriating at 
the PALACE or HOTEL ST. 
FRANCIS in wide-awake 
bustling San Francisco—the 
city incomparable among win- 
ter resorts. 








FOR DETAILS INQUIRE 
OF ANY AGENT 


my 
a7 
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Photograph by Blanche Cumming 











